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1. 

SPIZAETUS  ,  KELAARTI 
(THE  CEYLON  MOUNTAIN  HAWK  EAGLE) 

ADULT  FEMALE 

Length  to  front  of  cere  29.5  to  31  Inches;  culmen  from  oere  2;  wing  18  to 
20;  tall  12  to  13;  tarsus  4.4  to  4.6;  middle  toe  2.7  to  2.8;  its  olaw  1.3 
(straight);  Inner  olaw  1.7  (straight);  hind  toe  2;  Its  olaw  2.05  to  2.1 
(straight);  circumference  1.4  to  1.5;  height  of  bill  at  oere  0.81;  weight 
6  pounds. 

DISTRIBUTION  * 

This  magnificent  eagle,  the  noblest  representative  of  its  tribe  which 
Ceylon  possesses,  is  peculiar  to  the  island,  and  was  first  recorded  by  Dr 
Kelaart  from  a  bird  procured  by  him  near  Badulla,  mention  of  which  is  made  Id 
in  his  "Prodomus"  as  follows:-  "This  elegant  crested  eagle  is  occasionally 
seen  in  the  highest  mountains.  The  only  specimen  we  succeeded  in  procuring 
was  shot  on  a  mountain  4$00  feet  high,  near  Badulla.*  From  that  time  until 
comparatively  recently  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  noticed  by  natural¬ 
ists  in  the  island;  and  so  late  as  the  year  1872,  Mr  Holdsworth  was  unable 
to  record  any  further  instances  of  its  capture,  though  doubtless,  in  the 
course  of  opening  up  the  forests  of  the  Central  Province  for  the  planting  of 
coffee,  the  species  may  have  been  killed,  and  not  recognized  by  its  captors 
as  anything  valuable. 

It  is  entirely  a  mountain  species,  having  its  head  quarters  in  the  wild 
and  little  trodden  forest  of  the  main  range,  and  other  isolated  lofty  jun¬ 
gle,  such  as  Haputale  and  the  Knuckles,  whence  it  descends  to  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  coffee  estates  in  pursuit  or  search  of  its  quarry.  In  so  doing  it  has 
lately  been  shot  so  frequently  that  it  can  no  longer  be  considered  one  of 
our  very  rare  eagles. 

Not  many  years  after  the  establishment  of  Messrs  White  and  Go’s  business 
as  naturalists  and  collectors,  specimens  began  to  find  their  way  to  them, 
and  in  1875  I  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  two  examples  preserved  in 
their  collection. 

In  March  1876  a  magnificent  bird  was  shot  by  Mr  Bllgh  on  the  Catton  est¬ 
ate,  Lemastota,  and  in  the  same  year  five  examples  were  procured  by  Messrs 
White  and  Co,  belonging  to  gentlemen  in  the  surrounding  planting  districts. 
Three  of  the  finest  of  these  were  obtained  as  follows,,  one  by  Mr  Thom,  on 
Oudasgeria  estate,  Matale;  one  by  Mr  E.  Nlehol,  Kitlamoola  estate,  Deltotte; 


one  by  Mr  Gould,  Maturata;  all  at  elevations  varying . from  2000  to  4000  feet. 
About  the  sane  time  another  specimen  was  shot  by  Mr  Thurston  near  Newer a 
Ellla,  but  unfortunately  was  not  preserved. 

HABITS 

This  fine  eagle  frequents  the  retired  recesses  and  forests  of  mountainous 
country,  above  an  elevation  of  3000  feet  or  thereabouts,  probably  not  dwel¬ 
ling  permanently  or  breeding  below  4000  feet,  although  it  may  frequently  be 
met  with  considerably  beneath  these  altitudes  when  in  search  of  f  jod. 

Though  bold  and  courageous  In  Its  disposition  as  a  Raptor,  It  Is  very  shy 
and  wary  of  man,  rarely  coming  beneath  his  notice  except  when  caught  in  the 
act  of  making  a  raid  on  the  poultry  yards  of  the  planters,  or  seizing  a 
hare  on  the  mountain  patinas.  The  first  named  habit  has  on  nearly  all  occa¬ 
sions  led  to  Its  capture  of  late  years  In  th-e  planting  districts. 

One  of  the  finest  examples  above  noticed  was  shot  by  Mr  Nichol  after  it 
had  missed  Its  mark  at  a  fowl  and  settled  on  a  tree  near  his  bungalow;  and 
Mr  Bllgh  Informs  me  that  the  magnificent  example  which  he  shot  at  Catton 
had  its  talons  covered  with  the  fur  of  a  newly  slaughtered  hare. 

It  Is  occasionally  seen  about  New era  Ellla,  where  the  existence  of  iso¬ 
lated  cottages  and  houses,  with  their  accustomed  live  stock,  is  a  weignty 
attraction  to  It;  it  Is  quite  powerful  enough  to  be  capable  of  carrying  off 
the  largest  inmate  of  the  poultry  yard,  and  indeed,  could  make  quick  work 
with  a  moderately  sized  lamb,  were  such  to  be  found  among  the  possessions  olt 
the  fortunate  owners  of  the  many  pretty  bungalows  which  dot  the  plain  of  New- 
era  Ellla.  Its  powers  of  flight  and  skill  in  catching  game' must  be  quite 
equal  to  those  of  its  Himalayan  relative,  of  whom  Captain  Hutton,  as  quoted 
by  Mr  Hume  in  his  “Rough  Notes*  says,  “It  is  most  destructive  to  pigeons, 
fowls  and  game \  Mr  Thompson  also  writes  of  this  bird:  -  “It  feeds  much  on 
pheasants,  hares,  black  partridges,  and  sometimes  on  young-  deer*.  - 

Our  bird  may  now  and  then  be  seen  perched  on  the  dead  trees  which  stand 
in  new  coffee  plantations,  or  upon  the  half  leafless  ones  peculiar  to  some 
of  the  higher  patinas  in  the  main  range.  Its  flight  is  similar  to  that  oft 
the  smaller  low  country  bird;  and  I  have  seen  it  quietly  beating  round  the 
edges  of  the  woods  on  the  Horton  Plains,  probably  on  the  look-out  for  tne 
large  black  squirrel  (Sciurus  Tennantl)  the  *Kaloo  Dandoleyna*  of  tne  Cinga¬ 
lese,  which  animal,  I  have  no  doubt,  is  often  preyed  upon  by  it.  The  note 
f  this  species  is  a  loud  scream,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  Spizaetus  Cey¬ 
lon  ens  is. 

-  -  •  -  •  '  '  .  ■  *  '  L  ■ 

Mr  Bligh,  writing  from  Haputale  where  the  bird  seems  to  be  tolerably  com- 


/ 


mon,  says,  "I  often  see  the  bird  oq  thb  wing;  now  I  know  the  species  well, 
and  I  believe  it  to  be  nearly  as  common  as  Spizaetus  Ceylonensls;  bat  they 
do  not  hawk  for  their  prey  so  low  down  as  the  latter,  which  often  skims 
through  a  valley  of  coffee  within  gunshot  of  the  ground,  indeed  it  often  pi & 
files  from  one  high  stamp  to  another,  whereas  the  other  would  boldly  sweep  t 
through  the  valley  at  a  much  greater  elevation,  and  now  and  then,  if  really 
looking  for  prey,  take  a  large  sweeping  circle. 

Lately  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  pair  of  these  birds  on  the  wdng  to¬ 
gether  with  a  S*  Ceylonensls.  I  could  easily  distinguish  the  species;  the 
small  one,  for  some  reason,  kept  above  the  others,  and  eventually  soared  awcy 
out  of  sight,  as  if  he  did  not  relish  the  neighbourhood  of  his  powerful  re- 

i 

lations.  * 

NIDI FI CATION 

The  nest  of  this  species  has  never  yet,  to  my  knowledge,  been  found* 

The  large  tracts  of  forest  which  still  clothe  portions  of  the  Newera  Ellia 
plateau,  and  stretch  from  the  Horton  Plains  to  the  peak,  furnish  it  with  a 
secure  retreat  in  which  to  rear  its  young.  It  doubtless  breeds  on  trees* 

In  the  drawing  accompanying  this  article  the  figure  in  the  foreground  i S 
that  of  a  female,  a  magnificent  bird.  The  one  in  the  background  is  that 
of  a  young  male,  represented  as  standing' on  one  leg,  characteristic  of  these 
eagles* 


SPIZ.AETUS  CEYLONE'NSIS 
(THE  CEYLON  HAWK  EAGLE) 

adult  male  and  eemale 


Length  to  front  of  oere  21.5  to  23.5  Inches;  culmen  from  oere  1.1  to 
1.25;  wing  13.8  to  15.2,  but  rarely  exceeding  14.75;  tall  9  to  10.5;  tarsus 
3.5  to  3.8;  middle  toe  1.8  to  2;  Its  claw  (straight)  .8  to  1;  height  of  Dili 
at  the  cere  .5  to  .56;  expanse  46  to  50. 

DISTRIBUTION 

The  small  crested  eagle  of  Ceyloi  Is  chiefly  a  low  country  bird,  ana  is 
more  or  less  dispersed  throughout  tne  maritime  provinces  arm  i&e  imerxOT 
duaqles  of  the  Island.  In  the  Eastern  province  It  Is  located  in  the  great¬ 
est  force,  and  thence  Northwards  it  occurs  principally  along  the  coast, 
near  salt  lakes  and  open  tracts  of  land,  to  the  delta  of  the  Mahawelli  gan- 
ga  and  the  district  lying  between  Tamblegara  and  Kanthalai  lank,  where  it  is 
again  more  common  than  Immediately  to  the  South  of  the  Vlrgel.  To  the  Nor t 
of  Trincomalie  It  is  found  in  the  open  woods  bordering  the  conterminous 
salt  lakes  of  that  part  of  the  coast* and  In  the  interior  It  Is  met  with 
generally  in  the  vicinity  of  the  tanks  of  the  Vanni. 

Layard  found  It  at  Point  Pedro;  but  it  is  on  the  whole  a  scarce  bird  in 
the  Jaffna  peninsula.  It  occurs  sparingly  throughout  the  West  of  the  is¬ 
land  to  the  North  of  Negombo,  but  It  is  decidedly  scarce  between  tnat  place 
and  Kalutara. 

In  the  wooded  districts  interspersed  with  paddy  cultivation  which  form 
the  South-west  corner  of  the  Island,  it  is  more  common  than  in  the  Western 
Province,  and  again  further  East,  beyond  the  Morowak  korale  ranges,  it  be¬ 
comes  more  numerous  still,  frequenting  the  low  lying  jungles  between  Hamban- 
totte  and  the  Badulla  mountains. 

In  the  Kandlan  Province  it  is  not  unfrequent  up  to  an  elevation  of  4000  lb 

feet,  occurring  chiefly  in  the  Knuckles  ranges.  In  Medamahan ewer a,  Dumbara, 

and  Southwards  to  Arab  eg  amu  a,  as  also  round  the  Eastern  slopes  of  the  Matu- 

rata  district  into  Uva  proper  and  Madulsema.  Mr  Bllgh  has  obtained  It  in 

Kotmalie  and  In  the  spurs  of  the  Haputale  range,  and  Mr  Holdsworth  speaks  of 

having  seen  It  at  Newera  Ellla.  Layard  mentions  that  Kelaart  obtained  it 

at  Newera  Ellla;  but  the  latter  does  not  include  it  in  the  list  of  birds  frou 

r 

that  locality. 

HABITS 


This  noble  little  eagle  frequents  open  forests,  the  borders  or  heavy  jun- 


pie,  detached  woods,  cheenas,  and  scrubs  Interspersed  with  large  trees. 

About  such  localities  It  prowls  with  a  slow  though  buoyant  flight,  being 
chiefly  about  in  the  mornings  and  afternoons,  and  searches  the  ground  for 
Its  favourite  food,  the  large  Calotes  lizard.  When  satisfied  with  the  re¬ 
sult  of  Its  excursions  It  perches  on  solitary  dead  trees  or  exposed  limbs  or 
others  in  the  forest,  and  enlivens  the  wilds  with  Its  complaining  cry,  which 
may  be  likened  to  kre-kre-kre-kreee,  kre-kre-kreee,  quickly  repeated,  and 
continued  to  a  wearisome  extent.  This  is,  however,  t'he  cry  of  the  young  or 
immature  bird,  and  developes  In  the' adult  into  a  prolonged  note  in  a  diffe¬ 
rent  key.  In  which  the  accent  is  laid  on  the  second  syllable,  resembling  the 
sounds  kre-kreee-kre-kre.  This  is  as  invariably  the  voice  of  the  brown, 
dark, marked  birds,  as  the  former  is  of  the  light  plumaged  individuals. 

Of  the  lovely  cheenas  of  the  Eastern  Province,  studded  with  blackened 
trees  and  stumps,  and  scantily  covered  with  a  straggling  crop  of  “Kurrakani 
(Eleuslne  Indica),  or  a  few  wild  cucumbers,  this  eagle  forms  a  marked  charao 
teristle;  perched  motionless  on  the  limb  of  a  tall  tree,  it  remains  for  a 
long  time  piping  out  its  monotonous  cry,  which  is  perhaps  answered  from  ano¬ 
ther  cheena  a  little  distance  off.  At  such  times  it  is  seated  bolt  upright 
on  one  leg,  with  the  other  drawn  up  beneath  its  breast  plumes,  its  crest 
erect  and  its  eyes  staring  proudly  before  it;  and  so  regardless  is  it  of  all 
around  that  it  may  be  easily  approached  in  the  open  from  behind  to  within  ea¬ 
sy  shot. 

It  is  a  bold  and  courageous  bird  in  its  disposition,  as  is  amply  testifi¬ 
ed  when  it  is  kept  in  confinement,  but  as  regards  its  prey  it  captures  no¬ 

thing  larger  than  jungle  fowl,  squirrels,  and  other  small  mammals,  and  feeds 
more  on  lizardk  than  anything  else.  It  is  exceedingly  active  and  quick 
sighted,  and  rarely  misses  anything  on  which  it  pounces.  It  is  quite  ca¬ 
pable  of  capturing  a  bird  on  the  wing,  and  in  the  Kandy  district  it  is  often 

shot  carrying  off  poultry  from  the  planters*  bungalows;  In  the  villages  or 
the  Vannl  it  also  commits  considerable  havoc  in  the  sawe  way  about  the  hou¬ 
ses  of  the  natives.  Layard,  in  his  notes,  speaks  of  one  darting  at  a  woun¬ 
ded  sparrow  hawk  which  he  had  tied  to  a  post  in  the  verandah  of  his  bunga¬ 
low.  Its  flight  is  not  as  a  rule,  swift,  but  performed  with  steady  flap¬ 
ping  of  the  wings;  it  rarely  soars,  but  when  it  does,  mounts  in  quick  small 
circles  for  a  short  time,  and  then  flies  off  at  a  tangent. 

The  habits  and  dispositions  of  birds  of  prey  are  well  observed  when  they 
are  in  confinement;  It  may  not  therefore  be  out  of  place  to  subjoin  here  a 
short  account  of  one  of  these  eagles  which  I  reared  from  the  nest,  and  had 


five  years  in  my  possession,  and  which  is  now  personified  in  the  noble  lit¬ 
tle  representative  of  its  species  in  the  Zoological  Gardens. 

When  a  chick  he  was  fed  upon  lizards,  which  were  first  given  him  cut  up, 
but  as  soon  as  he  could  stand  up,  he  quickly  learned  to  devour  them  in  the 
orthodox  way,  beginning  at  the  head  and  finishing  at  the  tail,  which  he  al¬ 
ways  swallowed  whole.  As  it  grew  older,  whenever  food  was  thrown  to  it, 
and  more  particularly  in  the  case  of  small  birds,  or  anything  which  it  was 
fond  of,  it  seized  the  prey  with  both  feet,  squatted  down  on  the  tarsi,  and 
spread  forward  its  wings  In  a  line  with  its  head,  at  the  same  time  expanding 
its  tail  and  completely  covering  up  its  prize  from  view;  it  would  then  drop 
i  ts  head,  looking  at  the  coveted  morsel,  -  and  commence  uttering  its  querulous 
note,  endeavouring  to  flap  its  wings  when  approached  by  anyone,  and  altoge¬ 
ther  presenting  a  very  singular  appearance.  This  was  its  habit  through 
life,  and  was  more  particularly  practised  when  in  company  with  other  Raptors 
in  the  same  aviary,  being  evidently  its  mode  of  shielding  its  prey  from  out¬ 
ward  attack.  He  had  the  same  method  of  standing  on  one  leg  'and  resting  the 
other  on  the  knee  joint  with  the  tarsus  thrust  out  from  the  perch,  and  the 
toes  clenched,  that  I  have  observed  in  other  eagles,  and  which  is  no  douot  a 
muscular  exercise. 

He  would  now  and  then  seize  a  stone  and  fly  round  the  aviary  with  it,  at 
other  times  endeavour  by  main  force  to  tear  up  a  clod  from  the  floor  of  his 
aviary.  During  his  first  year  he  was  a  timid  bird,  sometimes  retreating 
into  a  dark  corner  or  cot  inhabited  by  a  Wood  Owl  (Syrnlum  Ochrogenys),  and 
stretching  himself,  would  remain  there  for  hours;  he  likewise  frequently 
allowed  his  nocturnal  companion,  who  fed  as  much  by  day  as  oy  night,  to  rob 
him  of  his  meat.  Very  different  however,  was  his  nature  after  the  first  m 
moult.  He  then  developed  both  in  muscular  strength  and  courage,  and  became 
a  bold  and  fierce  little  tyrant,  commencing  by  attacking  his  companion,  and 
finishing  by  killing  him  outright.  He  displayed  great  agility  and  power 
of  flight,  one  day  darting  up  and  seizing  through  the  bamboos  of  the  aviary 
roof,  a  magpie  robin  that  was  perched  upon  it;  at  other  times  he  would  dart 
from  his  perch,  arid  catch  in  the  air  birds,  rats,  and  other  food  thrown  in  t< 
him,  He  was  fond  of  bathing,  and  invariably  stood  out  in  heavy  showers  of 
rain,  in  which  he  would  expose  himself  to  a  thorough  drenching,  and  then  dry 
himself  in  the  sun  with  his  wings  extended. 

The  most  singular  arid  interesting  point  in  his  disposition  was  his  mani¬ 
fest  display  of  anger  and  excitement  accompanied  by  a  particular  note  of 
displeasure,  consisting  of  a  shrill  scream,  followed  by  a  champing  sound. 


This  passion  he  exhibited,  becoming  quite  furious  when  shewn  -a  stuffed 
bird  of  any  size*  a  huge  pel loan,  whloh  was  his  pet  aversion,  being  usually 
subjected  to  the  fiercest  when  shewn  to  him  through  the  bars  of  his  aviary; 
this  was  followed  by  a  continual  uttering  of  his  note  of  anger  until  hie 
passion  died  away*  At  about  the  age  of  twelve  months  he  commenced  uttering 
his  adult  note;  but  now  and  then,  more  particularly  in  the  breeding  season, 
during  the  first  three  years  I  heard  the  querulous  cry  peculiar  to  the  young 
s  tape. 

When  shewn  any  object  which  excited  his  interest  or  curiosity,  such  as  a 
tempting  morsel  of  food,  outside  the  bars  of  his  aviary,  he  had  a  singular 
habit  of  twisting  his  head  round  till  it  was  completely  turned  upside  down, 
all  the  time  keeping  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  subject  of  his  examination*  At 
other  times  when  under  the  influence  of  excitement  from  any  cause,  he  would 
throw  his  head  back  until  it  touched  his  back,  and  sway  his  head  to  and  fro 
with  a  spasmodic  out-darting  of  his  wings,  as  if  he  were  going  to  launch 
himself  through  the  roof  of  his  aviary.  He  made  two  voyages  round  the  is¬ 
land  with  me,  and  one  trip  across  country  in  a  bullock  bandy,  and  during  his 
life  in  Ceylon  experienced  several  adventures,  one  of  which  proved  well  nigh 
fatal. 

While  at  Trincomalie  he  narrowly  escaped  being  killed  by  a  wild  cat,  from 
whose  clutches  he  must  have  escaped  purely  by  dint  of  fierce  struggles,  in¬ 
flicting,  no  doubt,  severe  wounds  on  the  animal  with  his  talons*  One  mor¬ 
ning  during  my  absence  in  the  jungle,  he  was  found  to  be  missing,  and  on  ex¬ 
amining  the  aviary  a  large  hole  was  discovered  in  the  roof,  through  which  he 
had  evidently  been  dragged;  search  was  made  high  and  low  throughout  the  pre¬ 
mises,  but  not  a  sign  of  the  eagle  was  anywhere  to  be  seen.  About  midday, 
when  the  house  coolie  went  to  draw  water,  the  unfortunate  bird  was  perceived 
floating  on  the  surface,  of  the  water  in  the  well,  which  was  about  thirty 
feet  below  the  trap.  On  rescuing  him  from  his  perilous  position  he  was 

found  to  be  uninjured,  with  the  exception  of  a  wound  on  the  point  of  tae 

wing,  evidently  made  by  the  teeth  of  a  cat,  which  must  have  dragged  him  a- 
cross  the  compound  some  forty  yards,  with  the  view  of  taking  him  through  an 
opening  at  the  back  of  the  wall,  when  the  beast  found  the  eagle’s  clutches 

too  strong  for  him,  and  dropped  him  close  to  the  trap,  down  which  he  had 

fallen  in  the  darkness*  Neither  his  mauling  by  the  eat,  nor  his  five  or 
six  hours  cold  bath  In  the  darkness  of  the  well,  had  done  much  towards  inti¬ 
midating  him,  for  the  plucky  little  fellow  fought  vigorously  whi$e  being  se¬ 
cured,  and  it  was  only  by  dint  of  enveloping  him  in  the  coolie’s  cloth  that 
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he  could  be  brought  up  again  to  (terra  firrna).  He  was.  then  tied  to  a  stick 
and  well  dried  In  the  sun,  and  then,  much  to  my  wife’s  satisfaction,  was  re- 
instated,  undaunted  by  his  adventures,  in  his  aviary. 

NIDI FI CATION 

The  Crested  Eagle  breeds  in  the  South  of  Ceylon  In  February  and  March,  but 
commences  In  the  North  somewhat  earlier.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Trlnco- 
malie  I  twice  found  Its  nest  during  the  course  of  its  being  built  or  repair¬ 
ed  in  January,  but  was  unsuccessful  in  obtaining  the  eggs;  for  the  olrci  de¬ 
serted  on  both  occasions.  They  were  both  large  structures  of  sticks  placed 
in  the  uppermost  branches  of  banyan  trees,  and  appear  to  have  taken  a  long 
time  to  set  in  order,  one  nest  having  been  worked  at  for  a  month  before  I 
ventured  to  have  it  looked  at,  and  then  it  seemed  to  have  made  but  little 
advance.  Only  one  young  bird  appears  to  be  reared,  for  I  am  aware  of  two 
instances  in  which  a  solitary  eaglet  was  taken  from  the  nest. 

The  front  figure  in  the  drawing  represents  a  dark  bird  now  in  the  Zoolo¬ 
gical  Gardens,  In  his  sixth  year.  The  other  Is  that  of  an  Immature  light 
bird,  which  I  shot  with  three  others  on  the  same  day  in  the  Batticaloa  dis¬ 
trict. 
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BAZA  CEYLON  E  NS  IS 
(THE  CEYLONESE  CRESTED  FALCON) 

ADULT  MALE  AND  YOUNG  BIRD 

Length  to  front  of  cere  from  skin  16.5  inches;  culmen  from  cere  1.01; 
w ing  11.7;  tail  7.5;  tarsus  1.5;  middle  toe  1.35;  claw  (straight)  .65;  height, 
of  bill  at  cere  .4;  tarsus  feathered  to  .5  from  the  root  of  middle  toe* 

DISTRIBUTION  AND  DISCOVERY 

Thin  interesting  Crested  Falcon  was  described  by  me  from  two  adult  exam¬ 
ples  which  I  found  in  the  collection  of  Messrs  White  and  Co.,  naturalists  in 
Kandy,  in  August  1876.  They  were  both  shot  on  the  same  day  by  Mr  F.H. Da¬ 

vidson  of  Matale,  on  the  Kudupolella  estate.  In  May  of  the  same  year,  how¬ 
ever,  I  had  met  with  an  immature  specimen  (the  one  now  in  the  Norwich  mu¬ 
seum)  at  Mr  Bligh’s  bungalow,  and  identified  it  from  Mr  Sharpe’s  plate  in 
the  ’Catalogue  of  birds’,  as  Baza  Sumatrensis.  This  example  was  therefore 

the  first  that  came  under  my  notice;  it  was  shot  in  the  early  part  of  1875 
by  a  Mr  Colville,  near  Nilambe,  in  the  Kandy  district,  and  preserved  in 
Messrs  White’s  establishment.  It  would  appear  that  it  has  only  oeen  procu¬ 
red  within  the  very  limited  district  stretching  from  Matale  ten  miles  North 
of  Kandy,  to  Deltotte,  about  twelve  miles  in  a  direct  line  to  the  South  of 
that  town. 

This  part  of  the  hill  region  of  Ceylon,  it  should  be  remarked*  is  that  in 
which  most  of  the  birds  are  shot  that  are  sent  to  Messrs  White  for  preser¬ 
vation,  inasmuch  as  they  can  be  forwarded  by  coolie  runners,  and  skinned  be¬ 
fore  suffering  from  the  decomposing  effects  of  the  tropical  heat;  it  is  not 
therefore  to  be- Inferred  from  this  that  the  habitat  of  the  Ceylon  Baza  is 
restricted  to  such  a  very  small  tract  of  country  as  this,  but  rather  that  it 
is  a  hill  bird  scattered  throughout  the  sub-ranges  of  the  Central  Province, 
although  it  has  not  yet  been  recorded  beyond  the  vicinity  of  the  Kandyan 
capital. 

HABITS 

I  am  unable  to  furnish  any  information  concerning  the  habits  of  this  spe¬ 
cies,  beyond  that  I  learn  it  frequents  the  borders  of  forests,  the  vicinity 
of  steep  wooded  hill  faces,  and  patinas  interspersed  with  jungle.  When 
killed  it  has  doubtless  been  met  with  in  such  localities;  but  as  a  rule  it 
will  be  found,  like  its  congeners,  to  be  a  forest  loving  species. 

The  front  figure  in  the  drawing  is  the  adult  male  bird  killed  at  Matale, 
and  that  in  the  background  the  young  bird  sent  by  Messrs  White  to  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Museum. 
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M  I  N  U  T  U  S 


SCOPS 

(THE  LITTLE  SCOPS  OWL) 
ADULT 


Length  to  front 
4*77  to  4.85;  tail 
(straight);  height 


of  oere  from  skin  6.  inches;  oulmen 
2.1  to  2.3;  tarsus  .7  to  .8;  middle 
of  bill  at  oere  .26;  weight  two  and 
DISTRIBUTION 


rrom  cere  .56;  wing 
toe  .76;  olaw  .3 
a  quarter  ounces. 


This  small  owl,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  island,  appears  to  be  widely  din 
fused  throughout  the  hills  of  the  Central  Province,  while  it  occurs  rarely 
in  various  parts  of  the  low  country.  It  is  a  rare  bird,  very  few  examples 
having  as  yet  been  procured*  It  is  not  possible  to  say  whether  Kelaart 
ever  met  with  it  or  not;  he  spea>ks,  at  page  96  of  his  "Prodomus ®,  of  *the 
allied  species.  Scops  Pennata,  being  a  low  country  bird®,  which  seems  to  im¬ 
ply  that  he  was  acquainted  with  a  second  small  scops  owl,  none  of  which  ge¬ 
nus  inhabit  the  island,  with  the  exception  of  the  present  one. 

To  Mr  Bligh  must  be  given  the  credit  of  obtaining  the  first  authenticated 
example,  which  is  the  type  of  the  species  now  in  the  National  Collection. 

It  was  caught  in  the  chimney  of  his  bungalow  at  Kotmalie,  at  an  elevation  of 
nearly  4000  feet.  He  writes  me  to  say  that  he  has  met  with  four  examples 
in  all,  the  most  of  which  I  know  are  referable  to  the  Haputale  district. 

In  May  1874  another  specimen,  referred  to  by  Mr  White  under  the  name  of 
Glaucidium  Malabaricum  (the  Malabar  Wood  Owlet),  was  shot  by  Mr  J.R. Hughes 
on  the  Kitlamoola  estate;  another  individual  was  killed  by  Mr  Macefield  on 
the  Del  tot te  estate  in  April  last  year;  and  some  time  previous  to  this  ano¬ 
ther  in  the  rufous  stage  was  shot  near  Colombo,  and  preserved  in  the  new  mu¬ 
seum.  The  natives  who  brought  me  my  young  specimen  at  Trincomalie  stated 
that  it  was  a  w£ll  known  bird  to  them;  but  I  am  of  course  unable  to  say  that! 

their  remarks  may  not  have  referred  to  this  last  species. 

In  the  early  part  of  1876  I  once  or  twice  observed  a  very  small  owl  fre¬ 
quenting  ‘he  trees  in  the  Queen’ s  -House  gardens,  which  may  probably,  nave 
been  this  species.  It  will  be  seen  therefore,  that  though  this  species  in¬ 
habits  the  low  country,  it  Is  evidently  more  partial  to  the  hill  district. 


affecting  the  higher  ranges  as  well  as  the  upland  valleys  round  Kandy. 

HABITS 


This  species  appears  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  outskirts  of  woods,  gar¬ 
dens,  isolated  jungle  thickets,  &c,  in  the  vicinity  of  forests.  Mr  Bligh, 
who  has  had  more  experience  of  it  than  any  one  else,  has  generally  observed 


it  in  the  vicinity  of  his  bungalow;  the  type  specimen  found  its  way  into  the 
chimney,  and  fell  down  into  the  fire  place  stuplfled  by  the  snake.  Another 
took  up  its  abode  for  many  months  near  his  house,  testifying  to  its  exist¬ 
ence  by  bringing  into  the  verandah  of  the  bungalow  its  quarry  and  devouring 
it  in  that  peculiar  locality;  the  remains  of  bats,  finches,  (Munla  Kelaartl  ) 
bush  creepers,  (Zosterops  Ceylonensis?,  and  even  those  of  a  Robin  Flycatcher 
(Erythrosterna  Hyperythra),  affording  ample  testimony  to  the  meals  the  lit¬ 
tle  depredator  had  silently  consumed  in  the  dead  of  night.  It  was  at  last 

shot,  and  at  the  time  had  taken  up  its  abode  in  a  thicket  of  passion  flowery 
out  of  which  It  sallied  each  evening,  and  resorted  to  a  neighbouring  grove 
of  tall  trees. 

I  have  heard  again  from  ray  friend  Mr  Bligh  concerning  one  of  these  inter¬ 
esting  little  birds.  He  writes,  *1  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  another 
of  these  little  owls  several  times  of  late  by  the  bungalow;  it  Is  no  doubt 
the  mate  of  the  one  I  lately  shot;  It  generally  alights  on  a  thick  branch, 

*  and  unless  you  see  it  move  you  would  take  it  to  be  only  a  knot  of  wood,  and 
it  keeps  ,  as  a  rule,  perfectly  still  for  some  minutes  at  a  time.  It  has 
a  very  feeble  call,  different  In  compass  to  any  of  the  smaller  owls  which  I 
am  acquainted  with,  though  similar  In  character;  it  is  like  a  short  and  fee¬ 
ble  *woot\  as  it  were  jerked  out.  It  is  by  no  means  a  noisy  or  shy  bird. 
Besides  small  bigds,  the  food  of  this  owl  consists  of  moths  and  Coleoptera. 

In  confinement  It  lias  much  the  same  manner  as  Forster’s  Scops  Owl.  I  kept 
my  owl  in  a  box,  and  when  I  approached  it,  it  threw  its  head  back,  and  sta¬ 
ring  up  at  me  oscillated  its  body  to  and  fro  with  a  low  growl  of  alarm*. 

The  lesser  figure  in  the  drawing  accompanying  this  article,  represents  tfcfc 
this  pretty  little  owl.  It  is  from  the  type  specimen  in  the  Britisn  Museum 
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GLAUCIDIUM  CASTANOTUM 
(THE  CHESTNUT, BACKED  OWLET) 

ADULT  MALE  AND  FEMALE 

V  a 

Length  to  front  of  oere  7.  to  7.4  inches;  culmen  from  oere  .6  to  .62; 
wing  4.9  to  5.55;  tail  2.3  to  2.6;  middle  or  outer  anterior  toe  .8;  its  claw 
(straight)  .55;  height  of  bill  at  cere  .3;  expanse  18.7;  weight  4  ounces. 

DISTRIBUTION 

This  pretty  little  owlet,  one  of  our  peculiar  Ceylonese  forms,  was  consi¬ 
dered  by  Kelaart  to  be  confined  to  the  hill  zone.  It  was  discovered  by  Dr 
Templeton,  and  described  by  Mr  Blyth  of  Calcutta,  from  specimens  forwarded 
to  him  by  the  doctor  in  1846.  It  is  found  chiefly  in  the  mountains  of  the 
inland,  and  the  low  country  of  the  Western  and  Southern  Provinces.  It  is 
tolerably  common  in  Saffragam  and  in  the  Hewagam,  Pasdun,  and  Raygam  Korale$ 
and  is  not  unfrequent  near  Colombo.  I  have  obtained  it  at  Galkisse,  and 
Layard  speaks  of  it  as  being  very  caramon  near  Colombo  in  1852,  but  ranarks  t 
that  for  nine  years  previously  no  specimens  had  been  procured  in  that  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  This  was  perhaps  from  want  of  search  for  it  breeds  not  far  dis¬ 
tant  from  thence.  It  occurs  In  the  Kurunegala  district,  and  also  in  the 
South-western  zone  at  the  foot  of  the  Matale  ranges,  but  how  far  uortn  it 
extends  I  am  unable  to  say.  I  have  never  met  with  it  in  the  Northern  fo¬ 
rest  tracts,  nor  on  the  coast  from  Batticaloa  Northwards;  it  has  been  procu¬ 
red  on  the  west  coast  as  high  as  Madampe,  beyond  which  I  am  not  aware  that 
it  has  been  traced.  In  the  Kandyan  Province  it  is  a  common  bird,  widely 
distributed,  being  well  known  in  all  the  coffee  districts,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned  more  particularly  Dumbara,  Kalebokka,  Haputale,  and  Maskelia. 

It  is  not  uncommon  in  the  main  range,  in  which  I  have  net  with  it  as  high 
as  Kandapolla,  6300  feet,  and  Dr  Kelaart  has  it  in  his  list  of  birds  from 
New  era  Ellia. 

HABITS 

The  Chestnut  Winged  Owl  inhabits  by  choice  forests  and  thickly  wooded 
country,  but  it  by  no  means  confines  itself  to  jungle,  for  in  the  western 
and  Southern  Provinces  it  Is  fond  of  the  areca  palm  and  Jack  tree  groves, 
among  which  the  Sinhalese  build  theip  habitations,  close  to  the  doors  of 
which  I  have  sometimes  heard  it,  and  on  one  occasion  killed  it.  It  percnes 
on  the  top  branches  of  tall  trees,  and  is  very  shy.  It  is  crepuscular  as 
well  as  nocturnal  in  its  habits.  Issuing  from  the  umbrageous  retreatin  which 


it  has  passed  the  day  as  early  as  four  o'clock,  and  flies  from  tree  to  tree, 
calling  continuously  till  sun-down.  Its  note,  which  is  a  repeated  guttu¬ 
ral  cry  resembling  the  word  TkrawJ,  is  again  heard  in  the  morning  shortly 
after  daybreak,  and  is  sometimes  continued  on  gloomy  days  until  eight  or 
nine  o'clock* 

I  have  never  heard  the  Cuckoo-1  ik-e  note  spoken  of  by  Layard  as  belonging 
to  this  owl,  and  am  inclined  to  think  that  he,  like  myself,  mistook  the  note 
of  the  Hawk  Owl  (Minox  Scutulata),  which  answers  to  his  description,  for 

that  of  thfcs  species. 

Its  usual  food  consists  of  Coleoptera  and  lizards,  the  former  of  which  it 
takes  on  the  wing.  My  friend  Mr  Forbes  Laurie  has  seen  these  owls  In  the 
Kalebokka  district  hawking  at  sun-down  about  wooded  streams,  catching  bee¬ 
tles.  Higher  game  than  either  of  these,  is  sometimes  aspired  to;  for  Mr 
Cobbold,  of  Maskelia,  informs  me  that  he  has  witnessed  one  of  these  olrds 
attacking  a  squirrel,  and  others  have  been  known  to  kill  small  birds  such 
as  Finches,  (Muniaj,  and  the  Hill  White  Eye  (Yosterops  Ceylonensis ).  ‘mis 
little  owl  sees  well  in  broad  daylight,  and  has  a  very  acute  sense  of  heariig 

NIDI FI CATION 

This  species  breeds  in  the  West  of  Ceylon  during  March,  April,  and  May* 

It  lays  in  a  hole  in  the  trunk  or  limb  of  a  tree,  the  cocoa  nut  palm  being 
sometimes  chosen;  the  eggs  are  deposited  on  the  bare  wood,  and  are  two  in 
number.  A  pair  which  I  examined,  which  were  taken  from  the  nest  by  the  tax¬ 
idermist  of  the  Colombo  Museum,  were  oval  in  shape,  pure  white  in  colour^ 
and  measured  respectively  1,41  by  1.15  Inches;  and  1.34  by  1.08  inches, 
shewing  considerable  disparity  in  size. 

The  right  hand  figure  in  the  drawing  represents  the  example  here  descri¬ 
bed,  with  more  white  on  the  scapulars  than  I  have  seen  in  any  other.  This 
owl  is  portrayed  in  an  attitude  very  characteristic  of  the  genus  Glaucldium. 


SYRNIUM  INDRANI 
(THE  BROWN  WOOD  OWL) 
ADULT  MALE  AND  FEMALE 


Length  to  front  of  cere  17  to  18  Inches;  oulmen  from  aere  1  to  1.1;  wing 
11.75  to  13.5  (average  of  seven  examples  12.75);  tall  6.5  to  7.5;  tarsus  2 
to  2.3;  outer  anterior  toe  1.4  to  1.6;  Its  olaw  (straight)  .9;  height  of 
bill  at  oere  .56. 

DISTRIBUTION 

The  Brown  Wood  Owl  Is  distributed  over  the  whole  of  Ceylon,  Inhabiting 

the  low  country  of  both  the  North  and  South  of  the  Island,  as  well  as  the 

- 

forests  of  the  hill  zone  up  to  the  altitude  of  the  New era  Ellia  plateau. 

In  the  Kandyan  Province  it  is  pretty  generally  found  throughout  all  the  cof¬ 
fee  districts  and  is  not  at  all  uncommon  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kandy. 

In  the  upper  rbglon  I  have  met  with  it  at  Kandapolla,  and  in  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum  there  are  specimens  from  Newera  Ellia.  I  have  met  with  it  close  to 
Trincomalie  and  others  have  procured  it  in  various  parts  of  the  Vanni.  In 
the  Colombo  district  it  has  been  shot  as  near  to  Colombo  as  Kaesbawa,  and  in 
the  country  further  South  between  the  Kaluganga  and  Dondra, Head  it  is  tole¬ 
rably  common.  Between  Kalutara  and  Agalawatta,  in  a  comparatively  maritime 
part  of  the  country  I  have  heard  several  of  these  owls  on  a  single  evening 
hooting  within  a  short  distance  of  each  other. 

HABITS 

This  fine  Owl,  which  has  received  the  ill-omened  name  of  (Devil  Bird),  on 
account  of  the  dire  noises  which  the  natives  of  the  island  have  always  as¬ 
cribed  to ‘it,  frequents  shady  forest  groves,  woods  of  moderate  extent,  and 
portions  of  heavy  jungle,  near  clearings  and  open  places.  I  have  met  with 
it  half  a  dozen  times  without  being  able  to  procure  it,  so  sharp  sighted  is 
i  t  by  day;  it  was  on  several  occasions  being  most  thoroughly  mobbed  by  the 
jungle  Drongos,  (Buohanga  longlcaudata)  in  company  with  a  host  of  Bulbuls, 
who  were  pursuing  it  from  tree  to  tree  with  a  chattering  incessant  enough  to 
bewilder  a  wiser  bird  than  even  an  owl!  On  another  occasion  I  witnessed 
its  persecution  in  a  forest  near  Ambepusse,  by  two  or  three  pairs  of  Racket 
Tailed  Drongos  (Dlssemurus  Lophorhlnus) ;  so  that  the  'Devil  Bird8,  notwitn- 
standing  its  redoubtable  sobriquet,  does  not  appear  to  be  much  respected  oy 
the  King  Crows  at  any  rate! 

There  is  no  bird  in  Ceylon  to  which  so  much  interest  attaches  Doth  among 
the  European  and  indigenous  population  as  the  present.  If  the  subject  of 


ornithology  be  mooted  in  conversation  questions  are  invariably  asked  as  to 
the  "Devil  Bird}.  "What  is  it?  Have  its  direful  notes  been  heard?"  and 
so  forth.  Very  diverse  opinions  have  always  existed  as  to  the  identity  of 
this  bird,  notwithstanding  that  the  natives  of  the  island,,  and  consequently 
those  who  have  worked  at  its  ornithology  and  gathered  couch  of  their  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  habits  of  its  birds  from  them,  have  always  imputed  the  discor¬ 
dant  notes  uttered  by  some  nocturnal  bird  to  the  present  species. 

Kelaart  writes  "The  shriek  of  the  Devil  Bird  is  most  appalling.  The  su¬ 
perstitious  natives  listen  to,  these  dismal  cries  with  great  horror;  some 
death,  or  lesser  misfortune,  is  apprehended  when  an  owl  sings  (?)  nightly 
over  a  hut,  or  on  a  tree  overshadowing^  it®. 

Layard  follows  with  the  information  that  the  Wood  Owl  (Syrnium  Indrani), 
"utters  the  most  doleful  cries,  which  the  natives  consider  the  sure  sign  of 
approaching  evil". 

Sir  E.  Tennant  writes  that  the  Sinhalese  regard  this  owl  "literally  with 
horror,  and  its  scream  by  night  in  the  vicinity  of  a -village  is  bewailed  as 
the  harbinger  of  impending  calamity";  and  further  that  there  is  a  popular 
legend  connected  with  it,  to  the  effect,  "that  a  morose  and  savage  husband, 
who  suspected  his  wife’s  fidelity,  availed  himself  of  her  absence  to  kill 
her  child,  of  whose  paternity  he  was  doubtful,  and  on  her  return  placed  bef¬ 
ore  her  a  curry  prepared  from  its  flesh.  Of  this  the  unhappy  woman  partook 
till  discovering  the  crime  by  finding  the  finger  of  her  infant,  she  fled  in 
frenzy  to  the  forest,  and  there  destroyed  herself.  On  her  death  she  was 
metamorphosed,  according  to  the  Buddhist  belief,  into  an  Ulama,  or  Devil 
Bird,  which  still  at  nightfall  horrifies  the  villagers  by  repeating  the  rran 
tic  screams  of  the  bereaved  mother  in  her  agony®. 

I  have  been  assured  by  gentlemen  in  Ceylon  that  the  owl  which  makes  these 
wonderful  noises  is  a  small  whitish  bird,  and  some  have  told  me  that  they 
have  seen  it  in  the  act  of  uttering  them.  This  description  would  seem  to 
Indicate  the  next  species,  a  bird,  until  lately,  quite  unknown  in  the  island 
The  author  just  quoted  publishes  in  a  foot-note  at  page  248  of  his  "Natural 
History  offCeylon"  a  letter  from  Mr  Mitford,  late  of  the  Ceylon  Civil  service 
and  one  who  took  great  interest  in  the  birds  of  the  island,  from  which  it 
will  appear  that  he  was  doubtful  as  to  the  identity  of  the  Devil  Bird. 

He  says,  "The  Devil  Bird  is  not  an  owl.  I  never  heard  it  until  I  came 
to  Kurunegala,  where  it  haunts  the  rocky  hill  at  the  back  of  Government 
House.  Its  ordinary  note  is  a  magnificent  clear  shout  like  that  of  a  hu¬ 
man  being,,  which  can  be  heard  at  a  great  distance,,  and  has  a  fine  effect  in 


the  silence  of  the  closing  night.  It  has  another  cry  like  that  of  a  hen 
just  caught;  but  the  sounds  which  have  earned  for  It  Its  bad  name,  and  which 
I  have  heard  but  once  to  perfection,  are  Indescribable,  the  most  appalling 
that  can  be  Imagined,  and  scarcely  to  be  heard  without  shuddering,  I  can 
only  compare  It  to  a  boy  In  torture,  whose  screams  are  being  stopped  by  oe- 
Ing  strangled. 

The  only  European  that  had  seen  and  Sired  at  one  agreed  with  natives  that 
it  Is  of  the  size  of  a  pigeon,  with  a  long  tall,  I  believe  it  is  a  Podar- 
gus  or  Night  Hawk*. 

I  believe  myself  there  Is  no  doubt  about  the  bird  being  an  owl,  as  nane  cr 
the  Night-jars  in  Ceylon  ever  utter  notes  at  all  resembling  these  cries. 

The  natives,  however,  who  brought  me  ray  young  specimens  of  the  Wood  Owl  at 
Galle  did  not  seem  to  know  that  they  were  the  bird  accredited  with  these  noi¬ 
ses,  but  simply  called  them  "Bakkamuna*  or  Large  Owl. 

Mr  Holdsworth,  who  was  of  opinion,  from  the  description  given  him  by  na¬ 
tives  of  the  Devil  Bird,  that  it  was  an  owl,  was  fortunate  enough  to  hear 
its  cry  one  night  in  the  Aripu  dlstclct,  but  was  unable  to  discern  tne  au¬ 
thor  of  them.  While  watching  at  a  water  hole  for  the  purpose  of  shooting 
bears,  he  was  suddenly  alarmed  by  piercing  cries  and  convulsive  screams  sudoa 
denly  issuing  from  a  small  patch  of  bushy  jungle  about  thirty  yarns  from  nls 
hiding  place.  He  says,  “My  hunter  at  first  thought  a  leopard  was  there, 
and  told  me  to  keep  quiet;  but  the  cries  Increased  and  became  so  horribly 
agonizing  that  it  was  difficult  to  believe  murder  was  not  being  committed. 
Before  I  reached  the  place  all  was  silent  as  before,  and  the  idea  of  tne  De¬ 
vil  Bird  flashed  across  my  mind.  This  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  hun¬ 
ter,  who,  however,  did  not  care  to  talk  much  about  it* 

My  readers  will  gather  from  the  above  summary  of  evidence  that  there  does 
exist  in  Ceylon  some  nocturnal  bird  which  utters  very  singular  notes,  out 
that  it  is  not  quite  clear  what  the  species  really  is.  The  natives  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times  and  different  places  had  given  rae  the  most  contradictory  ans¬ 
wers  concerning  the  delinquent,  but  in  many  parts  of  the  island  they  oelieve 
that  it  is  the  brown  wood  owl;  and  from  them  Messrs  Kelaart  and  Layard  re¬ 
ceived  the  idea  that  it  was  so,  hence  the  current  opinion  among  Europeans 
as  to  the  supposed  identity  of  this  noisy  bird  of  ill  omen. 

I  endeavoured  during  my  stay  in  Ceylon  to  discover  whether  these  notes 
really  were  attributable  to  this  bird  or  not,  but  I  fallen  to  find  out  any¬ 
thing  satisfactory  in  the  matter.  My  rearing  of  two  of  them  (one  of  which 
I  had  in  confinement  for  more  than  a  year)  did  not  assist  me  in  my  inquiry; 


for  as  I  have  elsewhere  stated, the  only  approach  to  any  hoot  which  they  made 
w:s  a  low  growl,  very  seldom  uttered,  and  a  faint  wheezy  screech  when  they  m 
were  very  hungry;  nor  did  they  ever  utter  their  far  sounding  sonorous  cry, 
well  known  In  the  Ceylon  hills,  which  resembles  the  syllables  Ho  whooo", 
repeated  at  short  Intervals. 

Owls  do  not  as  a  rule  give  vent  to  th>lr  nocturnal  calls  when  In  confine¬ 
ment,  and  I  therefore  do  not  consider  my  evidence  very  conclusive.  Since 
writing  on  this  species,  however,  I  have  been  assured  by  a  gentleman  who 
kept  a  pair  of  these  owls,  one  of  which  Is  now  in  the  Zoological  Gardens, 
that  in  1875,  during  the  month  of  March,  which  Is  about  their  breeding  time, 
the  pair  alarmed  the  inmates  of  his  house  by  uttering  the  most  dismal  and 
wailing  cries  imaginable;  and  although  these  notes  were  not  described  to  me 
as  being  so  horrible  as  they  have  been  depicted  above,  I  think  this  testimo¬ 
ny  much  in  favour  of  the  idea  that  in  the  breeding  season  this  owl  does  ut¬ 
ter  a  loud  and  singular  cry,  which  in  the  dead  of  night  fall  with  more  than 
their  real  harshness  on  the  ear.  Whether  it  be  the  present  or  any  other 

species  it  is  doubtless  the  case  that  these  peculiar  notes  are  only  uttered 
during  the  breeding  season.  In  a  state  of  confinement  this  owl  is  anything 
but  an  unpleasant  bird.  It  has  the  power  of  almost  erecting  its  dorsal 
scapulars  and  pectoral  feathers  when  under  the  influence  of  emotion  or  surpp 
rise,  and  looks  much  like  a  porcupine  when  so  doing. 

The  habits  of  my  tame  birds  were  exceedingly  interesting,  their  quaint 
manners,  grotesque  bearing,  and  familiar  actions  rendering  them  daily  od- 
jects  of  admiration.  I  therefore  subjoi  the  following  extract  from  the  ar 
tide  referred  to  above,  in  which  after  referring  to  the  singular  habit  of 
revolving  their  heads,  with  the  eyes  fixed  on  the  object  of  their  attention 
and  then  lunging  them  forward  in  order  to  gain  a  better  sight  of  it;  is 
written  as  follows. 

"When  given  anything  or  u  small  size  to  eat,  such  as  a  calotes  or  small 
bird,  it  invariably  seized  it  in  its  foot,  grasping  it  with  the  outer  toe  to 
the  rear,  and  holding  it  up  after  the  manner  of  a  parrot,  nibble  ,  it  at  va¬ 
rious  parts  with  a  view  of  tasting  it,  after  which  it  would  suddenly  jerk  it 
into  its  mouth  head  foremost,  and  swallow  it  without  any  exertion  whatever. 

On  the  10th  of  June,  when  only  three  months  old,  it  swallowed  entire  a  large 
Calotes  lizard;  but  this  feat  ,  I  consider,  was  out-done  by  its  companion 
which  I  reared  the  following  year,  and  which  bolted  at  the  age  of  six  weeks 
a  Dicaeum  Minimum  and  Cistlcola  Schoenleola  with  as  much  ease  as  if  they  had 
been  small  pieces  of  meat.  This  peculiarity  of  holding  its  foou  in  the 


foot  was  very  Interesting  to  witness,  the  bird  at  these  times,  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  pleasurable  emotions,  presenting  a  highly  grotesque  appearance, 
opening  and  slowly  shutting  its  eyes,  and  tasting  the  dainty  bits  with  every 
now  and  then  an  epicurean  snap  of  its  mandibles.  This,  by  the  way,  is  per¬ 
formed  by  pres sin-  the  under  mandible  against  the  tip  of  the  upper,  and  fchen 
letting  it  go  with  a  snap  against  the  basal  edges  of  the  latter.  He  de¬ 
lighted  in  a  good  wash,  and  took  his  bath  almost  regularly  every  day,  flying 
over  to  the  chatty  generally  in  the  forenoon,  and  squatting  down  in  the  wa¬ 
ter,  which  he  would  throw  over  himself  on  all  sides;  his  ablutions  took  some¬ 
times  more  than  five  minutes  to  perforto,  after  which  his  custom  was  to  mount 
on  a  high  perch,  and  hang  down  his  wings  until  he  was  dry,  presenting  the  mas 
most  ridiculous  aspect  imaginable.  He  remained  sometimes  more  than  an  hour 
in  this  position,  feathering  and  pluming  himself  until  able  to  fly  about. 

The  process  of  feathering  was  performed  in  general  with  the  eyes  shut,  am 
it  was  curious  to  watch  the -manner  in  whicfeh  he  would  seize  one  feather  after 
another  without  ocular  assistance,  leading  them  out  from  base  to  tip,  and 
working  them  with  a  quick  movement  of  the  under  mandible.  Their  poweps  of 
vision  were  not  good  on  a  dark  night,  and  this  was  particularly  noticeable 
when  young®. 

One  which  I  kept  in  a  box  insisted  on  perching  on  the  side  all  day,  where 
it  slept  in  peace;  when  tired  it  would  lower  its  body  until  its  breast  res¬ 
ted  on  the  wood,  and  in  this  position,  with  its  head  stretched  out,  it  would 
remain  for  half  an  hour  at  a  time.  At  sunset  it  became  lively,  snapping 
its  bill  loudly  when  approached,  and  displayed  then,  as  the  light  decreased, 
and  objects  became  more  perceptible  to  its  vision,  the  singular  habit  of  re¬ 
volving  or  rotating  and  then  darting  out  its  head  in  the  manner  already  menu 
tioned.  Fish  was  a  favourite  article  of  diet  with  these  birds,  they  bol¬ 
ted  good  sized  sardines  whole  in  the  same  manner  that  they  treated  birds  and 
1 izards.  ' 

NIDI FI CATION 

This  Owl  breeds  in  February,  March,  and  April,  and  nests  in  the  hole  of 
a  large  tree;  one  of  my  young  birds  was  taken  in  the  cavity  of  a  lofty  Hora, 
(Dipterocarpus  Zeylanicus),  the  rotten  wood  at  the  bottom  of  which  formed 
the  nest.  Two  eggs  were  brought  to  me  from  Baddegamma  as  belonging  to  this 
species;  they  were  very  round  in  shape  and  pure  white  like  other  owl’s  eggs, 
but  they  measured  only  1.45  Inches  in  length  by  1.25  in  breadth,  and  were 
therefore  I  consider  too  small  for  those  of  this  species,. 

The  figure  in  the  drawing  facing  the  spectator  is  taken  from  a  male  spe¬ 
cimen  shot  in  the  Randy  district. 


PHODILUS  -ASS  I  MIL  IS  . 


7. 

PHODILUS  ASSIMILIS 
(THE  CEYLON  BAY  OWL) 

ADULT  MALE 

Length  to  front  of  cer e  10.5  Inches;  wing  7.1;  tall  3.5;  tarsus  1.55; 
middle  toe  l.l;  olaw  (straight  )•.  65;  outer  posterior  toe  .15. 

FEMALE 

Wing  7.8  inches. 

HISTORY  AND  DISTRIBUTION 

The  present  example  of  the  interesting  and  little  known  genus  Phodllus 
is  one  of  the  most  recently  discovered  of  the  peculiar  Ceylon  birds.  The 
first  specimen  on  record  was  killed  by  a  native  about  the  year  1871,  at.  a 
place  called  Lewelle  Ferry,  some  three  or  four  miles  from  Kandy.  It  was 
preserved  by  Messrs  White  of  Kandy,  and  obtained  from  them  by  Mr  H* Neville* 
Ceylon  Civil  Service,  who  sent  it  to  Mr  Hume.  To  this  gentleman  is  due  the 
credit  of  discriminating  our  species,  on  the  testimony  of  this  example,  from 
the  Indo-Malayan  bird  (Phodllus  Badius).  In  November  1876  a  second  example* 
the  skin  of  which  is  now  in  the  collection  of  the  British  Museum,  was  captuie 
ed  by  a  coolie  on  the  Mar tins town  estate,  Kukkul  Korale.  It  was  taken  from 
the  nest  with  three  young  ones;  and  Mr  H.B. Hector,  to  whom  I  am  indebted 
for  much  information  on  the  subject,  and  on  whose  estate  the  birds  were  cau¬ 
ght,  writes  to  me  that  the  Sinhalese  brought  another  bird  of  the  same  spe¬ 
cies  to  his  superintendent,  but  there  being  no  accommodation  for  it  at  tne 
bungalow  it  was  released.  In  February  1877  a  third  specimen  was  procured 
by  Mr  Reeves  of  Ratota,  and  its  capture  recorded  by  Mr  Whyte  at  page  201  of 
vol.  5;  'Stray  Feathers*;  while  at  page  353  of  the  same  vol.  Mr  Whyte  notice; 
a  fourth  ,  caught  in  the  following  July,  on  the  estate  of  Mr  Weldon,  Dlkoya, 
who  states,  in  his  letter  to  Mr  Whyte,  that  it  was  the  second  of  the  kind 
which  his  coolie  had  caught.  There  appear  therefore  to  have  been  six  exam¬ 
ples  of  this  rare  owl  shot  or  captured  in  Ceylon;  (Mr  Hume  writes  since  this 
was  penned  that  he  has  received  two  additional  specimens  from  Ceylon);  shew¬ 
ing  that  its  range  extends  throughout  the  whole  region  of  the  island,  and 
that  the  habitat,  as  far  as  is  yet  known,  of  the  bird,,  lies  between  1500  and 
3000  feet  elevation.  Future  research  will  however,  doubtless  reveal  its 
presence  both  in  the  low  country  and  in  the  upper  hills;  and  it  is  to  oe  ho¬ 
ped  that  hereafter  all  examples  met  with  will  be  both  preserved  and  recorded 
with  data  of  sex  and  measurements  in  'Stray  Feathers*,  or  other  ornithorlo- 
gical  publications. 


HABITS 

This  recently  discovered  nocturnal  denizen  of  our  forests  has  come  to  sue 
a  limited  extent  under  any  one’s  notice,  that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  place 
on  record  much  concerning  its  economy*  It  has  shewn  itself  to  be  an  inha¬ 

bitant  of  forest  jungle,  out  of  which  it  evidently  strays  at  night  in  search 
of  food,  and  like  many  other  owls,  when  unable  or  too  late  to  return  to  its 
usual  haunts,  hides  where  it  best  can  on  estates,  in  isolated  trees,  or  old 
buildings,  and  owing  to  its  completely  nocturnal  habits,  and  imperfect  day 
sight,  falls  an  easy  victim  to  any  one  with  eyes  sharp  enough  to  discover  it 

Mr  Reeves’  specimen  was  taken  in  an  old  coolie  hut.  Mr  Weldon  writes  to 
Mr  Whyte  -  "This  bird  was  caught  by  a  coolie  in  a  tree  in  the  day  time  on  my 
estate,  and  is  the  second  of  the  kind  he  has  caught  here.  It  was  put  on  a 
perch  in  a  dark  room,  but  refused  to  eat,  and  died  after  two  or  three  days’ 
confinement.  "  The  bird  brought  by  natives  to  Mr  Hector’s  superintendent 
appears  to  have  been  taken  in  the  same  way,  being  the  third  instance  of  cap¬ 
ture  by  hand  during  the  day.  Mr  Hector  in  a  letter  kindly  written  to  me 
after  my  departure  from  Ceylon  throws  some  light  on  the  nature  of  this  owl. 

He  says,  in  speaking  of  the  brood  of  young  birds,  •There  were  three  ap¬ 
parently  of  different  ages,  as  the  largest  very  much  exceeded  the  other  two, 
which  also  differed  considerably  in  size*  The  largest  was  about  the  size  <r 
of  our  ordinary  quail,  with  a  flattish  shaped  head.  It  seemed  a  vicious 
bird,  as  it  used  to  peck  the  other  two  continually,  and  one  day  I  found  it 
had  pulled  many  of  the  feathers  out  of  the  smallest,  and  seemed  to  be  trying 
to  tear  its  flesh,  so  that  I  had  to  separate  them  *. 

Unlike  most  owls;  it  does  not  seem  to  thrive  in  confinement.  Mr  Reeves 
writes  me  concerning  his  bird  that  it  live  about  a  week  and  was  tea  on  liz¬ 
ards  and  small  fish  caught  in  a  neighbouring  stream,  and  .preferred  tne  lat¬ 
ter  to  anything  else.  With  regard  to  the  note  of  this  species,  it  may  or 
may  not  be  the  author  of  the  hideous  sounds  attributed  to  the  Devil  Bird;  dul 
I  have  no  authentic  information  as  to, any  of  its  cries. 

NIDI FI CATION 

The  Ceylon  Bay  Owl  appears  to  breed  In  the  latter  end  of  the  year,  nest¬ 
ing  in  hollow  trees.  Mr  Hector  writes  me  that  ’The  nest  was  made  in  a  hole 
In  a  tree,  and  was  composed  of  dry  twigs,  moss,  and  feathers. "  The  number 
of  eggs  In  this  was  three,  so  that  they  may  be  inferred  to  vary  from  two  to 
four,  as  in  some  other  species  of  owls. 

The  Owl  depicted  on  the  right  of  the  spectator  Is  drawn  with  the  wings 
Slightly  drooped  in  order  to  shew  the  characteristic  dark  inner  portions  of 
the  quills.  — 


I 


8. 

PALAEORNIS  ,,  CALTHROPE 

(LAYARD’ S  PARRAKEET) 

* 

adult  male  and  female 

Length  to  front  of  oere  10.6  to  11  inches;  culmen  1.05;  total  length  12.3; 
wing  5.4  to  5.6;  tail  5.8;  tarsus  .6;  outer  anterior  toe  and  olaw  .98  to  1; 
greatest  height  of  upper  mandible  .47., 

DISTRIBUTION 

The  Ceylon  Parrakeet  was  discovered  by  Layard,  who  writes  thus  concerning 
it  in  ’Annal  and  Magazine  of  Natural  History B  for  1854  -  BMy  first  acquain¬ 
tance  with  this  lovely  bird  was  at  Kandy,  where  I  killed  a  male  and  female 
at  one  shot  from  a  flock  flying* over  my  head;  I  took  them  for  the  common 
P.Torquatus  until  I  picked  them  up,  and  then  great  was  my  delight  to  find 
such  an  elegant  new  species.  It  proved  to  be  the  common  Parrakeet  of  the 
hilly  zone,  and  I  have  traced  it  to  all  parts  of  it*. 

As  Layard  remarks,  this  species  is  distributed  throughout  the  hills  of 
the  Kandyan  Province;  but  it  is  singularly  local  as  regards  some  parts,  small 
districts  here  and  there  appearing  to  be  surrendered  almost  entirely  to  the 
last  species.  Of  such  I  may  mention  portions  of  the  Puselawa,  Hewahette, 
and  Kalebokka  valleys,  as  well  as  parts  of  Dumbara,  where  in  the  month  of 
November  I  have  met  with  numbers  of  the  P.  Cyanocephalous,  to  the  almost  en¬ 
tire  exclusion  of  the  present  Parrakeet.  It  is  numerous  about  Kandy,  pera- 
denlya,  and  also  Deltotte,  Upper  Hewahette,  Pundaloya,  most  parts  of  Uva, 
Madulsima,  and  Hapu tale,  while  it  is  still  more  abundant  in  Maskelia,  Dikoya 
and  throughout  the  Peak  forests  at  intermediate  altitudes.  In  the  South  it 
is  numerous  in  the  Morawak  Korale,  and  very  abundant  indeed  in  the  higher 
parts  of  the  Kukkul  Korale,  notably  in  the  Singha  Rajah  forest  ,  concerning 
which  region  I  consider  it  more  abundant  there  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
Island. 

It  was  thought  for  many  years  to  be  an  Inhabitant  only  of  the  hills,  an 
idea  which  obtained  on  account  of  the  very  Imperfect  exploration  of  the  fo¬ 
rests  round  the  base  of  the  central  zone,  and  the  repeated  working  of  natu¬ 
ral  1st s  over  certain  beaten  tracks.  In  1870  I  first  met  with  it  in  the  low 
country  down  in  the  valleys  adjacent  to  the  Hlnedren  or  Haycock  Hills,  and 
was  somewhat  surprised  at  finding  it  there,  while  I  had  not  seen  or  heard  of 
it  In  the  IJdagamma  or  Opate  forests,  a  district  lying  higher  than  the  one  in 
question. 


My  next  meeting  with  It  was  In  the  park-1  Ike  woods  lying  between  "West¬ 
minster  Abbey"  and  Kollunpltiya,  on  the  new  Battioaloa  road,  which  are  stud¬ 
ded  with  those  remarkable  rooky  hills  so  eharao terlstio  of  the  Eastern  pro¬ 
vince.  I  subsequently  found  It  about  Nalande,  and  all  round  the  base  of 
the  Matale  hills,  from  Dambulla  to  Kurunegala;  beneath  the  Ambokka  it  Is  a- 
bundant.  frhe  greatest  extent  of  low  country,  however,  over  which  It  is 

spread,  lies  In  the  Western  Province.,  between  Ruanwella  and  Peltaadulla*  I 
found  it  close  to  Ukawatta,  about  26  miles  from  Colombo,  where  It  was  rre- 
quenting  the  tall  timber  forests;  it  was  also  very  common  in  the  Kuruwlte 
forests,  and  thence  up  to  Gillymally,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  tne  val¬ 
ley  of  Saffragam.  Beyond  the  Karawita  hills,  which  lie  to  the  south  of  the 
Kaluganga,  I  again  met  with  it  in  the  forests  of  the  Northern  or  lower  part 
of  the  Kukkul  Korale,  and  traced  it  into  the  Padsun  Korale  as  far  as  the  re¬ 
mote  and  sequestered  village  of  Moropittiya.  Nearer  the  sea  than  this  lo¬ 
cality  I  did  not  find  it*  In  the  South  its  coast-wise  limit  appears  to  be 
the  vicinity  of  the  Haycock,  and  in  the  East  that  of  the  "Westminster  Abbey" 
hill. 

From  the  above  remarks  it  will  be  seen  that  this  parrakeet  spreads  into  t 
the  low  country  at  all  points  connected  with  an  adjacent  forest  covered 
range,  in  which  it  is  numerous. 

As  regards  the  altitude  to  which  it  ascends,  I  have  seen  it  between  5000 
and  0000  feet  above  Maturatta,  at  a  similar  height  in  the  wilderness  of  the 
Peak,  and  in  Haputale,  and  Dr  Kelaart  reaords  it  from  Newera  Ellia,  though 
neither  Mr  Holdsworth  nor  Mr  Bligh  met  with  it  there* 

HABITS 

Layard’s  Parrakeet  frequents  the  outskirts  and  open  places  in  the  interi¬ 
or  of  forests,  patina  woods,  wooded  gorges,  and  glades  in  the  vicinity  of 
hills;  it  associates  in  moderately  sized  flocks,  and  is  a  very  noisy  and 
restless  bird,  uttering  its  hard  "crake"  on  the  wing,  as  it  dashes  up  and 
down  the  magnificent  valleys,  and  forest  clad  glens  of  the  Ceylon  mountains, 
and  enlivens  these  romantic'  solitudes  with  its  swift  and  headlong  flight. 

It  is  entirely  arboreal  in  its  habits,  settling  in  flocks  among  tne  lea¬ 
ves  of  its  favourite  trees,  and  silently  devouring  the  fruit  seeas  and  ouas 
on  which  it  feeds.  It  Is  very  partial  to  the  wild  fig,  the  fruit  of  the 
Kanda-tree,  (Macaranga  Tomentosa),  the  wild  cinnamon  tree,  and  the  rlowers 
of  the  Bomba  tree.  After  feeding  In  the  morning  it  becomes  garrulous,  as¬ 
sembling  In  small  parti'es  in  shady  trees,  and  keeping  up  a  chattering  note 
almost  similar  to  that  of  Layarda  Rufescens;  towards  evening  it  commences  to 


feed  again,  and  before  going  to  roost  roams  about  in  small  f looks,  constant¬ 
ly  uttering  its  harsh  note,  and  settling  frequently  on  the  tops  of  conspicu¬ 
ous  and  lofty  trees* 

In  the  Slngha  Rajah  forest  their  presence  at  evening  was  more  conspicuous 
than  that  of  any  other  bird;  they  darted  up  and  down  the  deep  gorges,  ana  a- 
eross  the  small  kurukan  clearings  in  the  forest,  keeping  up  an  Incessant  ain; 
now  and  then  they  rested  on  the  top  of  some  dead  tree  standing  in  the  cheena 
and  then  suddenly  glanced  off,  shooting  with  arrow-like  speed  between  the 
trees  of  the  forest,  again  to  appear  as  they  swept  up  the  valley  and  away  ov 
er  the  tops  of  the  gloomy  jungle.  Its  flight  is  oold  and  swift,  and  this, 
together  with  its  harsh  cry  which  can  be  heard  a  long  way  off,  seems  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  it  easily  from  P* Cyanocephalus. 

NIDI FI CATION 

The  breeding  season  begins  in  January.  It  nests  in  holes  in  large  trees 
but  I  have  never  been  able  to  procure  the  eggs,  although  I  have  more  than 
once  discovered  the  nest.  I  have  seen  one  situated  In  a  Hora  tree,  (Dlp- 
terocarpus  Zeylanicus );  the  old  birds,  on  flying  to  it,  clung  to  the  Dark 
outside  the  opening,  add  then  pulled  themselves  Into  the  hole,  using  the 
beak  to  assist  them  In  entering. 

Layard  writes  that  he  was  informed  by  natives  that  they  laid  two  eggs, 
which,  like  other  members  of  the  family,  would  be  pure  white*  In  tne  Peak 
wilderness  they  breed  in  the  decaying  trunks  of  dead  Kitool  trees. 

The  figures  lh  the  drawing  are  those  of  an  adult  female  In  the  foreground 
and  of  a  young  male  in  the  background. 


9. 

LORICULUS  INDICUS 
(THE  CEYLONESE  LORIKEET) 

ADULT  MALE  AND  FEMALE 

Length  to  front  of  oere  5*1  to  5.2  Inches;  culraen  .55;  total  length  ave¬ 
raging  5.7  to  5.8;  wing  3.6  to  3.8;  tall  1.7;  tarsus  .7;  outer  anterior  toe 
and  claw  .75. 

DISTRIBUTION 

This  pretty  little  bird,  so  well  known  as  a  cage  pet  to  travellers  who 
touch  at  Point  de  Galle,  by  whom  It  Is  generally  styled  the  “Love  Bird®,  Is 
widely  distributed  throughout  the  low  country,  and  is  commonly  located  In 
the  hills  up  to  an  elevation  of  3500  feet.  In  the  South-west  of  the  Island 
it  is  extremely  abundant,  frequenting  the  cocoanut  groves  close  to  the  port 
of  Galle,  as  well  as  the  entire  semi -cultivated  Interior  of  that  district. 

Further  up  the  West  Coast  it  Is  not. common  near  the  sea,  but  in  the  open¬ 
ly  wooded  and  partly  cultivated  portion  of  the  Western  Province  it  is  abun¬ 
dant,  and  in  the  Ratnapura  and  Korunegalla  districts  it  is  quite  as  numerous 
as  about  Galle.  To  the  North  of  the  Seven  Korales  it  is  less  plentiful, 
but  I  have  met  with  It  here  and  there  throughout  all  the  forest  tracts  of  th 
this  part  of  the  island,  and  in  the  N. E.  monsoon  have  seen  it  in  the  woods 
near  Fort  Ostenburgh,  Trineoraalie.  I  have  noticed  it  again  in  many  parts 
of  the  Eastern  Province,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  as  generally  distributed 
there  as  in  the  West.  Layard  found  it  abundant  about  Hambantotte,  but  I 
did  not  observe  It  at  all  In  that  district  during  the  two  visits  I  made  to 

it.  In  the  North  of  the  Mag  am  Pattu  I  found  it,  but  not  on  the  seruoby  sea¬ 
board  near  Hambantotte.  In  the  Central  Province  it  is  common  about  tne 

patinas  in  Dumbara  and  Puselawa  and  in  many  parts  of  Uva,  and  during  the 

dry  weather  prevalent  during  the  N.  E.  monsoon  ascends  above  an  altitude  of 
4000.  feet.  Mr  Thwaltes,  of  Hakgalla,  informs  me  that  he  has  seen  it  in  the 
gardens  at  that  season  of  the  year. 

This  little  bird  is  not  very  aptly  style,  “Indicus*;  out  Gneelin  ,  who 
named  It  from  the  figure  in  Edwards’  plate,  did  not  know  from  what  exact  lo- 

,  _  .  \  v  l  .  .  .  .  ,  j-.r ,  .  - .  { 

callty  he  received  his  specimens,  as  all  the  information  which  Edwards  could 
give  was  that  it  was  "brought  from  some  Dutch  settlement  in  the  East  Indies". 
When  the  bird  became  better  known.  It  was  apparent  that  this  settlement  was 
Ceylon. 

HABITS 

The  Ceylon  Lorikeet  frequents  woods,  detached  groves  of  trees,  compounds. 


native  gardens,  patinas  dotted  with  timber,  and  In  fact,  any  locality  which 
Is  clothed  with  fruit -bearing  trees  or  those  whose  flowers  afford  It  Its  fa¬ 
vourite  saccharine  food.  It  Is  a  most  gluttonous  little  bird,  constantly 
on  the  wing  in  active  search  for  its  food,  darting  with  a  very  swift  flight 
through  the  woods,  uttering  Its  sibilant  little  scream.  Its  bright  plumage 
flashing  in  the  rays  of  the  tropical  sun. 

When  It  reaches  a  tree  which  attracts  Its  attention  it  Instantly  checks 
Its  headlong  procuress,  and  alighting  on  the  top  actively  climbs  to  the  fruit 
which  it  has  espied,  or  should  the  tree  prove  barren,  after  giving  out  its 
call  note  for  a  short  time,  darts  off,  perhaps  in  an  opposite  direction  from 
which  it  came.  It  Is  excessively  fond  of  the  toddy,  or  juice  which  exists 
In  the  Klttol  palm,  (Carzo&a  Ureus),  and  feeds  on  it  to  such  an  extent  that 
It  becomes  stupefied  and  falls  an  easy  captive  to  the  natives,  who  cage  it 
in  large  numbers  for  sale  at  Point  de  Galle.  While  in  a  state  of  captivity 
they  are  fed  on  sugar  cane,  of  which  they  are  very  fond,  but  they  do  not  li\e 
for  any  length  of  time  should  the  supply  of  cane  come  to  an  end. 

It  feeds  so  greedily  on  the  beautiful  fruit  of  the  Jambu  tree  that  I  have 
seen  bird  after  bird  shot  out  of  one  tree  without  their  companions  taking 
the  slightest  notice  of  the  gun,  or  the  death  of  so  many  of  their  little 
flock.  When  held  up  by  the  legs  after  being  shot,  the  juice  of  this  fruit 
pours  from  their  mouths  and  nostrils.  The  flowers  of  the  coooanut  tree  cone 
In  for  a  large  share  of  its  patronage,  as  do  also  those  of  other  trees,  on 
the  cups  or  calyces  of  which  it  subsists,  biting  them  off  in  a  pendent  atti¬ 
tude.  Layard  writes  that  "at  Gillymally  they  were  in  sucn  abundance  that 
the  flowering  trees  were  literally  alive  with  them;  they  clung  to  the  bright 
scarlet  flowers  head  downwards,  or  scrambled  from  branch  to  branch,  while  tiB 
forest  echoed  with  their  bickerings.  They  bit  off  the  petals,  which  fell 
like  scarlet  snow  on  th  ground,  to  get  at  the  calyx,  and  when  this  dainty 
morsel  was  devoured  they  flew  off  to  the  banana  trees,  down  the  broad  leaves 
of  which  they  slid  and  fastened  o  the  ripening  fruit  or  the  pendent  flower. 

When  roosting  at  night  they  sleep  hanging  by  their  feet  from  the  perch. 

The  lower  figure  in  the  drawing  is  an  adult  bird,  that  on  the  upper 
branch  an  Immature  or  yearling  individual. 


t 


10. 

CHRY  S  0  C  0  L  A  P  T  E|S  STRICKLANDI 

(LAYARD’S  WOODPECKER) 

ADULT  MALE  AND  FEMALE 

Length  11.5  to  11.8  inches;  wing  5.8  to  6.1;  tall  3.4;  tarsus  1  to  1.1; 
outer  anterior  toe  .9,  Its  olaw  (straight)  .55;  outer  posterior  toe  1.1,  Its 
olaw  (straight)  .55;  bill  to  gape  1.9  to  2.1. 

Females,  though  quite  as  large,  and  equal  In  wing  to  males,  appear  to 
have  shorter  bills  as  a  rule.  The  claws  of  this  species  are  very  strong 

r 

and  deep. 

DISTRIBUTION 

This  Woodpecker,  the  finest  of  the  tribe  in  Ceylon,  Is  widely  distributed 
It  has  been  assigned  hitherto  to  the  hills  alone,  its  range  not  having  evi¬ 
dently  been  worked  out,  and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  in  what  manner  its 
presence  in  so  many  parts  of  the  low  country  forests  has  been  overlooked  by 
ornithologists  collecting  in  the  island.  It  is  found  throughout  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Province  from  the  altitude  of  the  Horton  Plains  and  the  Pedro  range 
downwards,  but  it  Is,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  trace  it  out,  more  plen¬ 
tiful  in  the  higher  than  in  the  intermediate  forests  on  the  Kandy  side. 

In  Uva,  however,  it  is  to  be  found  in  most  forests,  following  its  way 
down  the  wooded  passes  into  the  low  country.  It  is  spread  througnout  the 
Eastern  Province  and  the  forest  region  lying  between  the  Haputale  ranges  and 
the  South  Coast,  and  seems  to  thrive  as  well  there  as  in  the  damp  cool  re¬ 
gion  of  the  Newer a  Ell la  plateau.  I  have  procured  it  within  a  few  miles  of 
Klrindi,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  there.  It  is  found  through  all  the  fo¬ 
rest  tracts  to  the  North  of  Dambulla,  and  inhabits  the  open  woods  close  to 
the  coast  near  Trincomalie.  Within  a  few  miles  of  that  place,  I  have  snot 
it  in  an  overgrown  cocoanut  compound,  together  with  Brachypternus  Ceylonus 
and  B.  Puncticoll is.  In  the  Vanni  it  is  common,  and  extends  through  tne 
Anuradhapura  district  and  the  seven  Korales  to  Korunegalla  and  Puttalam,  its 
numbers  decreasing  as  it  approaches  the  damp  climate  of  the  Western  Province 

South  of  the  Dedura  Oya  it  is  much  rarer.  I  have  met  with  it  in  forest 
near  Ambepusse,  between  Avisawella  and  Ratnapura,  in  the  Pasdun  Korale,  and 
once  near  Baddegama  in  the  Galle  district,  the  precise  locality  there  being 
the  Government  forest  reserve  of  Kottowe. 

I  believe  its  numbers  to  have  much  diminished  ii  the  coffee  districts  by 
the  felling  of  forests;  but,  notwithstanding,  it  seems  to  be  local  in  its 


tastes.  During  several  days*  wanderings  in  the  Peak  forests,  a  most  likely 
locality  for  it,  I  seldom  heard  its  well-known  trill,  and  again  in  the  Knuo  - 
kies  forests  I  found  it  rare, 

Layard  procured  the  specimen  from  which  he  took  his  original  description 
at  Glllymally  near  Ratnapura,  and  mentions  Mr  Thwaites  getting  a  large  num¬ 
ber  near  Kandy,  i  i  which  district  it  was  evidently  more  common  than  it  la 
now.  Mr  Holdsworth  found  it  "abundant  at  Newera  Ellla,  and  In  all  tree  jun¬ 
gle  in  that  district". 

HABITS 

Layard* s  Woodpecker  is  chiefly  an  inhabitant  of  tall  forest  and  timber 
jungle,  but  it  is  likewise  found  in  tangled  woods  and  groves  of  jungle  which, 
happen  to  be  interspersed  with  large  trees  which  it  principally  affects. 

In  the  South-east  I  invariably  found  it  in  the  tall  forest  which  lined 
the  rivers  flowing  through  that  wild  region;  it  shunned  the  thick  thorny 
jungle  clothing  the  arid  land,  and  resorted  to  the  luxuriant  belts  which 
grew  within  the  influence  of  water.  I  generally  found  It  in  similar  local¬ 
ities,  or  near  the  borders  of  tanks.  In  the  Northern  parts  of  Ceylon. 

In  the  Central  Province  it  invariably  affects  the  heavy  jungle,  either 
above  the  coffee  estates,  or  in  the  valleys  which  have  not  yet  been  denuded 
of  their  beautiful  clothing.  It  is  very  shy,  always  evincing  a  fear  or  man 
and  its  habits  escape  observation  by  all  except  those  who.  are  muon  In  tne 
jungle.  It  is  very  active,  working  the  tallest  trees  right  to  tne  top,  and 
when  sounding  a  hollow  branch  uses  Its  powerful  head  and  begk  in  dealing  a 
rattle  of  blows  with  such  Inconceivable  rapidity  that  the  movement  of  its 
head  cannot  be  discerned  by  the  human  eye. 

This  startling  sound  is  produced  by  the  common  red  woodpecker,  but  it  has 
not  such  a  loud  effect  as  when  executed  by  the  present  species.  I  once 
watched  one  of  these  birds  sounding  a  branch  at  the  top  of  a  lofty  Kenar 
tree  in  the  Lunugalla  pass,  and  observed  that  it  held  Its  head  on  one  side 
and  listened  attentively  each  time  before  striking  its  rattle  on  tne  hard 
wood  in  order  to  force  the  frightened  insects  from  their  lair,  in  doing 
which  it  produced  a  noise  which  resounded  through  the  forest. 

These  Woodpeckers  are  usually  in  pairs  not  far  distant  from  each  other,  m 
and  when  two  are  running  up  the  same  trunk  they  keep  on  opposite  sides  of  it 
appearing  not  to  wish  to  interrupt  each  other,  each  one  suddenly  vanishing 
round  the  bole  on  the  appearance  of  the  other,  which  has  the  effect  of  a 
game  of  hide  and  seek.  A  single  bird  will  work  a  tree  from  side  to  side,, 
crossing  arid  re-crossing  the  trunk  rapidly. 


Its  feet  and  legs  are  very  powerful,  and  It  never  seems  tired  of  hunting 
for  Its  food,  which  consists  chiefly  of  ants.  Its  flight  Is  swift,  but  not 
sustained  for  long.  I  have  occasionally  seen  It  In  small  parties  in  com¬ 
pany,  consisting  of  young  birds  with  their  parents,  and  on  one  occasion  I 
met  with  a  pair  near  the  Maha  Oya,  Eastern  Province,  which  were  searching 
about  a  huge  fallen  tree  trunk,  running  along  Its  horizontal  surface  as  they 
would  have  climbed  a  standing  tree. 

Its  note  is  a  weak  trill,  uttered  In  a  high  key  and  prolonged  considera¬ 
bly;  the  voice  of  one  bird  Is  Invariably  answered  by  its  mate  If  within 
hearing  distance. 

NI D I F I C ATI ON 

I  know  nothing  of  the  eggs  of  this  species,  but  can  state  that  in  the 
hills  it  breeds  in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  as  I  once  found  a  nest  at  the 
Elk  Plains  in  January.  It  was  situated  In  a  hole  In  rather  a  small  limo, 
high  up  in  a  large  tree,  and  the  birds  by  their  gestures  appeared  to  have 
young. 

The  bird  in  the  foreground  of  the  drawing  represents  a  male  shot  at  the 
Maha  Oya,  and  the  one  in  the  background  represents  a  female  up-country  bird 
killed  at  the  Horton  Plains. 
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BRACHYPTERNUS  CEYLON  US 
(THE  RED  WOODPECKER) 

ADULT  MALE  AND  FEMALE 

Length  11.4  to  11.5  Inches;  wing  5.2  to  5.65;  tall  3.5  to  4;  tarsus  1; 
outer  anterior  toe  .8,  Its  claw  (straight)  .45;  outer  posterior  toe  .7;  Dili 
to  gape  1.5  to  1.6* 

DISTRIBUTION 

This  Woodpecker  Is  the  most  abundant  species  of  Its  family  in  the  island, 
and  being  such  a  common  bird  was  known  to  the  old  naturalists  Forster  &c. 

It  is  diffused  throughout  the  entire  island,  with  perhaps  the  exception 
of  the  extreme  North  of  the  Vanhl  and  the  Jaffna  peninsula.  It  is  abundant 
In  th  e  Southern  and  Western  Provinces,  and  equally  so  in  the  forest  clad 
country  lying  to  the  South  of  the  Haputale  hills.  In  the  interior  of  the 
Eastern  Province,  and  scarcely  less  so  in  the  jungles  between  Matale  and 
Trincomalie,  and  in  the  North-west  Province.  Mr  Holdsworth  did  not  meet 
with  It  in  the  Aripu  district,  nor  did  I  ooserve  it  there,  nor  in  thb  island 
of  Manaar;  some  distance  inland  from  Mantotte,  it  is,,  I  am  informed,  not  un¬ 
common,  as  also  further  North  in' the  Vavonla  Valankulam  district.  In  the 
Kandyan  Province  it  is  not  rare  In  the  Knuckles  district,  in  Puselawa,  Nil  am 
be,  Hewahette,  Dlmbula,  and  Uva,  being  perhaps  most  numerous  in  the  latter 


In  his  *Prodomus\  Dr  Kelaart  records  it  as  very  abundant  at  Newera  Elli^ 
but  this  remark,  doubtless,  really  refers  to  Layard’s  Woodpecker,  which 
might  easily  be  mistaken,  by  an’ unpractised  eye,  for  the  present  species. 

I  have  never  seen  it  above  3500  or  4000  feet,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  range  higher  than  that  elevation.  It  is  found  likewise  in  the 
hills  of  the  Southern  Province,  for  it  is  not  uncommon  above  Morowaka,  and 
In  other  localities  in  the- Rakwana  district. 

I  did  not  notice  it  in  the  scrubby  district  along  the  South-eastern  sea¬ 
board,  not  meeting  It  nearer  the  coast  than  about  ten  or  fifteen  miles  North 
of  Hambantotte;  not  so  however,  on  the  Western  coast,  where  it  frequents  the 
cocoanut  plantations  close  to  the  sea  beach,  being  the  first  Woodpecker  that 
the  newly  arrived  collector  meets  with  In  his  trips  to  Mount  Lavlnia  or  thro 
the  Sinnamon  Gardens  to  the  villages  about  Kotta. 

1  -  i  i  •  '  ;  '•  r;  -  V  ,‘l,  :  n  ^  •  •  '•-> 
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HABITS 

Partial  as  th<=>  Ceylon  Woodpecker' Is  to  cocoanut  groves  and  compounds  con¬ 
taining  Jack,  bread-fruit,  and  other  cultivated  trees.  It  Is  nevertheless 
found  In  the  wilder  districts,  lnforest  and  jungle  of  all  sorts.  It  Is  a 
fearless  bird  and  very  active,  running  up  and  dound  the  stems  of  treess, 
searching  for  flowers  and  nut  stalks  at  the  heads  of  palms,  and  perpetually 
cramming  Itself  with  Its  favourite  food,  red  ants,  (Formica  Stnaragdlna). 

Its  usual  note  is  the  loud  harsh  call  well  known  to  most  people  In  Ceylon 
besides  which  It  delivers  a  loud  trill  while  searching  for  food,  ana  on  many 
occasions  I  have  observed  a  pair  working  about  the  roots  of  large  trees  in 
the  forest  going  through  a  little  parlance  or  conversation  quite  unlike  the 

oommon  note. 

Its  manners  while  feeding  are  quaint,  striking  loud  blows  and  twisting  1  is 
head  attentively  on  one  side  with  a,  view  of  finding  out  the  whereabouts  of 
its  intended  victims.  It  is  also  highly  interesting  to- a  lover  of  nature  i> 
witness  a  pair  of  these  birds  carrying  on  their  courtship,  as  they  jerk  to 
and  fro,  round  and  up  a  bare  cocoanut  trunk,  hammering  and  alternately  cock¬ 
ing  their  heads  on  one  side  to  listen,  then  feeding  each  other,  and  playing 
hide  and  seek  round  the  stem  uttering  the  whole  time  a  low  love  chattering* 

The  rattle  which  this  Woodpecker  performs  when  sounding  a  hollow  branch 
for  insects  is  quite  as  rapid  as  that  af  Layard’s  Woodpecker,  but  not  so  pow¬ 
erful*  I  have  observed  it  sound  a  branch  many  times,  twisting  its  head  in¬ 
to  a  listening  attitude  after  each  series  of  strokes  before  it  gave  up  the 
task  as  unsuccessful.  The  harsh  call  above  mentioned  is  uttered  while  the 
bird  is  in  flight;  it  is,  as  Layard  mentions,  sustained,  “by  short  rapid 
jerks  repeated  at  considerable  intervals*. 

This  species  is  very  fond  of  searching  about  the  flowers  of  the  cocoanut 
palm,  which  abound  in  various  insects  on  which  it  feeds,  and  this  habit  has 
caused  the  natives  to  think  that  it  resorts  to  the  tops  of  the  cocoanuts  for 
the  purpose  on  feeding  on  the  toddy. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  this  bird's  economy  is  its  extra¬ 
ordinary  pugnacity.  It  is  particularly  addicted,  to  fighting  with  the  Black 
Woodpecker,  disputing  with  it  the  right  of  entrance  into  the  holes  which  the 
latter  has  perhaps  excavated  for  its  nest.  It  is  however  not  more  amiable 
to  those  of  its  own  kin.  Mr  Parker  writes  me  an  account  of  a  combat  which 
he  once  witnessed,  and  comments  on  the  disposition  as  follows.  “I  think 
the  Red  Woodpecker  is  one  of  tHe  most  fearless,  among  its  fellows,  of  any 
bird  I  have  seen.  One  day,  when  examining  a  tank,  I  heard  a  tremendous 
screaming  in  a  large  tree,  and  I  found  there  two  Red  Woodpeckers  fixed,  ver,- 


tically  on  opposite  sides  of  a  small  horizontal  branch,  hammering  away  at 
each  other  as  they  would  at  a  dead  tree.  They  were  far  too  busily  engaged 
to  take  any  notice  of  me,  and  after  watching  them  for  ten  minutes,  or  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  hour,  I  left  them  still  screaming  and  fighting*  " 

I  have  observed  that  they  do  not  live  on  very  good  terms  with  the  Racket 
Tailed  Drongo,  (Dlssemurus  Malabaricus),  but  in  this  case  it  is  the  latter  i 
that  I  have  always  noticed  to  be  the  aggressor,  flying  at  and  driving  the 
Woodpeckers  from  the  trees  In  which  they,,  the  Drongos,  may  be  sitting. 

The  skin  of  the  Red  Woodpecker  is  tough  and  very  thick,  but  not  so  much 
so  as  the  foregoing  Chrysocolaptes ;  its  neck  is  thicker  in  proportion  to  its 
head  than  in  that  bird. 

NIDI FI CATION 

In  the  South  of  Ceylon  th<:,Red  Woodpecker  breeds  from  February  until  JunQ 
and  not  unfrequent ly  nests  in  the  trunk  of  a  dead  cocoanut  tree,  cutting  a 
round  entrance  and  excavating  the  decaying  part  of  the  tree  for  some  distance 

below  it. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  procure  the  eggs,  although  the  bird  is  so  comrnai 

The  drawing  represents  a  male  and  female  of  this  Woodpecker. 
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BRACHYPTERNUS  PUNCTICOLLIS 

(THE  SOUTHERN  GOLDEN  BACKED  WOODPECKER) 

*  \ 

ADULT  MALE 

Length  10.3  to  10.75  Inches;  wing  5.3  to  5.5;  tail  3.5;  tarsus  .8;  outer 
anterior  toe  .8,  Its  olaw  (straight)  .45;  outer  posterior  toe  .7;  bill  to 

i 

gap«  1.4  to  1.56. 

FEMALE 

Wing  5.1  to  5.35  inches. 

DISTRIBUTION 

The  pale  race  of  this  Woodpecker  Inhabits  the  Jaffna  peninsular  and  the 
adjacent  coasts  down  to  Manaar;  further  South  it  oecurs,  but  less  plentifully 
to  Put talam,  although  specimens  appear  to  be  generally  tinged  with  orange 
In  the  latter  district;  on  the  East  coast  It  Is  found  as  far  South  as  Trin- 
comalie,  but  it  is  not  at  all  common  on  that  side  of  the  island.  I  have 
noticed  a  golden  backed  Woodpecker  South  of  Kottlar  Bay,  but  I  am  not  able 
to  say  to  which  race  it  belonged.  In  the  forests  the  orange  bird  is  found 
common  at  Anuradhapura,  and  throughout  the  seven  Korales  down  to  the  put ta¬ 
lam  district,  where  Mr  Parker  has  seen  It  in  the  jungles  near  Uswewa.  I 
fully  expected  to  find  it  in  the  jungles  of  the  Eastern  Province,  out  did 
not  succeed,  although  I  was  shewn  a  specimen  by  the  late  Dr  Gould,  whlcn  he 
had  procured  In  the  Park  country  while  on  a  trip  to  that  part  of  Ceylon. 

I  think  I  may  safely  say  that  directly  this  species  enters  the  shady  fo¬ 
rests  of  Ceylon  it  alters  its  colouration,  assuming  the  orange  hue;  no  pale 
backed  bird  has  ever,  to  ray  knowledge,  been  shot  In  the  interior,  and  no 
orange  one  at  Jaffna. 

In  Ramisserum  Island  the  Southern  Golden  Backed  Woodpecker  appears  to  be 
very  common.  My  native  collector  brought  me  a  series  of  specimens  from- it, 
and  said  it  was  abundant  there. 

HABITS 

This  handsome  species  frequents,  on  the  sea  coast  and  In  the  maritime 
districts,  cocoanut  and  palmyra  groves,  native  gardens,  compounds,  and  scat¬ 
tered  jungle  In  the  vicinity  of  forests,  w  ile  in  the  interior  it  is  found 
throughout  the  fprests,  affecting  the  heaviest  timber  and  the  densest  jungle 

It  has  the  same  jerky  flight  and  a  similar  loud  note  of  alarm  as  the  last 
species,  and  usually  consorts  In  pairs,  which  do  not  keep  close  company,  but 
generally  follow  each  other  about,  sometimes  working  on  the  same  tree,  out 


more  often  searching  for  food  at  a  little  distance  from  one  another.  It 
runs  actively  up  the  stems  of  the  cocoanut  trees,  and  when  it  has  reached 
the  top  disappears  into  the  head,  and  searches  about  among  the  roots  of  the 
fronds  and  the  dead  flower  stalks,  where  there  are  generally  numbers  of  ants 
to  be  found.  It  is  very  early  astir,  and  when  the  day  has  scarcely  dawned 
its  loud  note  is  to  be  heard  among  the  cocoanut  groves  in  the  Jaffna  district 

It  is  then  very  restless,  flying  from  tree  to  tree  before  finding  a  suit¬ 
able  quantity  of  ants  to  attack,  and  a  considerable  time  elapses  before  it 
settles  down  steadily  to  work,  vigorously  tapping  and  listening  attentively 
for  the  result  of  its  morning  salutation  to  the  varied  insect  Inhabitants  of 
the  fine  old  tamarind  or  jack  tree  to  which  it  has  perhaps  betaken  Itself. 

In  the  forests  I  have  seen  It  devoting  much  attention  to  the  huge  bosses 
and  gnarled  excrescences  of  the  fine  Koombook  or  mee  trees  which  one  so  of¬ 
ten  finds  near  the  remote  village  tanks.  It  has  a  trill  note,  somewhat 
louder  than  that  of  bayard* s  Woodpecker. 

NIDIPI CATION 

I  know  nothing  of  the  nesting  of  this  species,  but  Layard  says  that  it 
excavates  large  holes  in  the  male  palmyra  trees,  the  wood  of  which  is  softer 
than  that  of  the  female. 

The  Red  Backed  figure  in  the  drawing  represents  the  specimen  presented 
to  the  Colombo  Museum  by  the  late  Governor  of  Ceylon,  Sir  William  Gregory. 

The  Pale  bird  Is  from  the  Jaffna  Peninsula. 
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MEGALOEMA  ZEYLANICA 
(THE  BROWN  HEADED* BARBET) 

ADULT  MALE  AND  FEMALE 

Length  9.5  to  10  Inches;  wing  4.2  to  4.5;  tall  2.5  to  2.7;  tarsus  1.2; 
outer  anterior  toe  and  claw  1.15;  posterior  outer  toe  1.1;  bill  to  gape  1.6 
to  1.8. 

DISTRIBUTION 

This  noisy  well  known  bird,  commonly  called  a  Woodpecker  or  Woodcutter 
by  the  Eurasian  population  and  many  Europeans,  is  very  abundant  in  most  par is 
of  the  low  country,  except  close  to  the  sea  shore  or  in  large  tracts  of  damp 
forest  such  as  clothe  much  of  the  face  of  the  Southern  part  of  the  Island. 

It  Is  likewise  an  inhabitant  of  the  Kandyan  Province  up  to  an  altitude  of 
about  2500  or  3000  feet  in  the  Western  and  Northern  parts,  and  to  about  4000 
feet  in  the  drier  district  of  Uva.  Those  parts  in  which  it  is  numerous  are 
the  cultivated  portions  of  the  West  and  South-west,  parts  of  the  Eastern 

Province  (in  which  It  Is  locally  distributed),  portions  of  tne  flat  forest 

. 

clad  country  lying  between  Lemastota  and  the  South-east  coast,  and  tne  North 
east  of  the  Island.  It  is  found  in  the  Vanni  and  throughout  most  of  tne 
country  lying  Immediately  to  the  North  of  Dambulla,  wherever  the  jungle  is 
of  an  open  character.  In  the  seven  Korales  the  same  may  be  said  of  it,  and 
Mr  Parker  writes  me  that  it  is  common  about  Uswewa.  Mr  Holdsworth  does  not 

record  it  from  Aripu,  but  it  avoids  such  dry  scrubby  districts  on  the  sea¬ 
board,  being  similarly  absent  from  the  brushy  country  about  Hambantotte. 

As  regards  the  Central  Province  it  Is  not  uncommon  In  Dura bar a  and  in  the 
valleys  of  Hewahette,  Maturatta,  and  other  basins  of  the  hill  tributaries  of 
the  Mah  aw  el 11 gang a.  In  the  glens  or  steep  ravines  intercepting  the  great 
expanse  of  hilly  patinas  between  Fort  Macdonald  and  Haputale  it  is  likewise 
found,  and  is  now  and  then  seen  at  a  considerable  altitude  on  the  path  lead¬ 
ing  up  to  Hakgalla.  Near  Sandarawella  I  have  met  with  it  at  about  1400 

feet  elevation. 

HABITS 

The  Brown  Headed  Barbet  inhabits  compounds,  open  wooded  country,  dry  jun¬ 
gle,  and  scanty  forests,  where  fruit  bearing  trees  are  plentiful,  on  the 
seeds  of  which  it  principally  feeds. 

There  is  perhaps  no  bird  better  known  than  this  one  is  to  sportsmen  or 
any  others  who  are  Induced  to  visit  or  reside  in  the  cultivated  interior  of 


the  Western  and  Southern  districts;  taking  up  their  abode  in  some  shady  com¬ 
pound  encircling  the  native  cultivator’s  house  on  the  nearest  rise  to  his 
ancestral  paddy  fields,  these  noisy  birds  commence  early  in  the  mornings  to 
call  one  another,  and  make  the  woods  resound  with  their  guttural  cries. 

Its  loud  scale  notes,  commencing  in  measured  time  and  increasing  in  rapio 
ity  and  loudness,  must  be  known  to  every  European  in  the  low  country,  and 
give  rise  to  its  native  name  of  Kotoruwa,  which  has  a  slight  resemblance  10 
some  of  these  syllables  in  the  scale;  they  much  remind  one  of  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  laugh  of  the  great  Brown  Kingfisher  or  Laughing  Jackass  of  Aus¬ 
tral  la. 

The  food  of  this  Barbet  consists  of  every  sort  of  tree  fruit,  seed,  or 
berry,  nothing  seems  to  come  amiss  to  it,  for  there  is  no  tree  that  Dears 
fruit  that  it  may  not  sometimes  be  found  in.  It  is  not  very  gregarious,  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  unsociably  inclined  towards  its  fellows,  and  more  than 
two  or  three  are  seldom  found  in  the  salie  tree.  It  is  active  in  its  move¬ 
ments,  seizing  fruit  that  may  be  firmly  attached  to  the  stalk,  and  swinging 
its  body  from  its  perch,  it  wrenches  off  the  coveted  morsel;  fruit  and  ber¬ 
ries  are  swallowed  whole,  and  in  the  North  the  favourite  food  is  the  berry 
of  the  Banyan  or  the  luscious  seed  of  the  Palu  or  ironwood  tree,  of  wnioh  tie 
Ceylon  Bear  (Prochllus  Labiatus ),  is  so  fond. 

It  perches  with  its  body  Inclining  to  the  horizontal,  and  the  head  thrust 
forward  in  an  attitude  of  watchfulness,  unlike  the  smaller  Barbets,  who  sit 
bolt  upright,  and  twist  the  head  stupidly  from  side  to  side.  Coleopterous 
insects  are  likewise  devoured  by  it,  and  in  captivity  this  Barbet  has  been 
known  to  exhibit,  as  some  toucans  do,  a  carnivorous  tendency. 

An  Interesting  account  is  contained  in  Layard’s  notes  on  the  ornithology 
of  Ceylon.  He  writes,  "One  kept  in  a  large  aviary  in  Colombo  destroyed  all 
the  little  Amadinae  placed  with  it.  Not  content  with  snapping  them  up  when 
within  his  reach,  he  would  lie  in  wait  for  them  behind  a  thick  bush  on  the 
feeding  trough,  pounce  on  them  unawares,  and  after  beating  them  on  the  grouni 
for  a  little,  would  swallow  them  whole.  When  this  cannibal  came  into  my 
possession  he  was  confined  In  a  smaller  cage  than  that  in  which  he  had  at 
first  been  secured;  this  seemed  to  displease  him  and  he  went  to  work  to  finu 
some  means  of  escape;  he  narrowly  examined,  every  side  and  corner  to  discover 
a  weak  spot,  and  having  detected  one,  applied  hlmseir  vigorously  to  oore  a 
hole  through  it  as  a-  Woodpecker  would  have  done;  Grasping  the  bars  ,1th  his 
feet,  he  swung  himself  round,  bringing  his  whole  weight  to  bear  upon  his 
bill,  which  he  used  as  a  pickaxe,  till  the  house  resounded  with  his  rapid 


and  well  aimed  blows.  On  being  checked  from  exercising  hi.:  ingenuity  in 
this  manner,  he  became  sulky  and  refused  to  eat  or  offer  his  call  of  recog¬ 
nition  when  I  approached  him;  in  a  day  or  two,  however,  he  apparently  thought 
better  of  the  matter,  resumed  his  labours  on  another  spot,  and  fed  as  voraci¬ 
ously  as  ever,  devouring  huge  slices  of  bananas,  jungle  fruits,  the  bodies 
of  any  small  birds  I  skinned,  &o,  &c.  I  hoped  he  would  have  lived  long 

with  me,  but,  found  him  dead  one  morning,  and  as  he  was  fat  and  well  favoured 

I  presumed  he  died  a  victim  to  the  solitary  system". 

The  flight  of  the  Kotoruwa  is  performed  with  quick  beating  of  the  wings, 
and  is  somewhat  laboured,  though  by  no  means  slow,  owing  to  the  amount  of 
momentum  which  such  a  solid  frame  must  naturally  acquire. 

MIDI FI CATION 

This  bird  breeds  from  March  to  July.  The  latter  month  Is  rather  late,  I 

imagine,  but  at  that  time  I  found  a  nest  with  four  young  ones  at  Mlnery. 

It  hollows  out  with  its  powerful  bill  a  hole  in  a  rotten  tree  just  large 
enough  to  allow  of  its  entering  the  egg  cavity,  which  Is  some  distance  down 
the  trunk  or  branch.  It  does  not  use  the  same  nest  twice,  out  having  found 
a  tree  with  wood  suited  to  Its  work,  perforates  it  each  year  for  the  new 
nest,  as  many  as  eight  or  ten  holes  being  sometimes  visible  in  a  tree  by  a 
jungle  road  side.  It  is  only  when  sounding- wood  before  making  its  nest 
that  this  bird  taps  with  its  bill,  the  blows  being  very  slowly  repeated,  wit 
perhaps  an  interval  of  ten  seconds  between  each.  There  are  generally  a  few 

bents  and  grass  stalks  collected  for  the  eggs  to  lie  on,  but  scarcely  worthy 
of  the  name  of  nest. 

The  eggs  are  three  or  four  in  number,  pure  white,  glossy,  and  rather 
round  in  shape;  they  measure  about  1.1  by  .9  inches. 

The  upper  figure  In  the  drawing  accompanying  this  article  represents  a 
male  of  the  species  from  the  Western  Province* 
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HE6AL  AE  M  A  <F  L  A  V  I  F  R  0  N  S 
(THE  YELLOW  FRONTED  BARBET) 

ADULT  MALE  AND  FEMALE 


to  1;  outer  anterior  toe  and  claw  .95  to  1.05;  outer  posterior  toe  .89; 
bill  to  gape  1.15  to  1.3;  height  at  front  of  nostril  .32  to  .4.  Females 
average  slightly  smaller  than  males,  and  the  bills  of  both  sexes  vary  in 
size. 


DISTRIBUTION 


This  Barbet  has  long  been  know  as  a  peculiar  Ceylon  bird.  Le  Vail Ian t 
described  It  in  his  great  work  among  the  Barbats,  from  a  specimen  in  the 
Paris  Museum,  and  Cuvier  afterwards  gave  it  its  Latin  name  of  Flavifrons. 

Its  head  quarters  in  Ceylon  are  the  hills  of  the  Kandyan  Province  and 
those  of  the  Southern  group  lying  in  the  Kolouna,  Morowak,  and  Kukkul  Korale 
downwards  from  all  of  which  it  spreads  into  the  coffee  districts.  I  have 
met  with  it  as  high  as  the  Kandapolla  woods,  6400  feet,  but  not  at  New  era 
Ell la  or  on  the  Horton  Plains,  although  it  is  found  just  beneath  the  latter, 
at  the  foot  of  the  “World’s  End*  precipice.  In  the  coffee  district  or 
Rakwane  and  the  Morowak  Korale.lt  is  numerous,  but  it  is  far  more  abundant 
in  the  Slngha  Rajah  forests  of  the  Kukkul  Korale. 

As  regards  its  dispersion  in  the  low  country,  commencing  in  the  South, 
we  find  it  in  the  Opate,  Oo  dag  am®  a,  and  <b  ther  fine  timber  forests  on  the 
banks  of  the  Glndurah,  and  in  the  dry  season  in  the  forest  of  Kottowe  near 
Gal  le.  In  the  forest  region  of  the  South-east  I  never  met  with  it.  In 
the  Western  Province  it  Is  common  in  some  localities  in  Saffragam,  and  is 
numerous  in  parts  of  the  Pasdun  Korale,  whither  it  finds  its  way  down  from 
Kukkul  Korale.  It  inhabits  the  hills  stretching  from  Ambepusse  to  Avisa- 
wella,  and  thence  spreads  down  the  river  to  Kaduwella,  and  Northwards  to 
Matara  and  Heneratgodde;  in  the  South-west  of  the  Raggam  Korale  it  is  not 
uncommon,  and  is  numerous  about  Kaesbawa  and  other  places  In  the  How  again  Ko¬ 
rale.  It  extends  from  the  Ambokka  range  Into  the  Seven  Korales,  in  which 
I  have  found  it  on  the  Western  slopes  of  the  Doolookanda  hill,  but  further 
out  than  this  I  was  unable  to  trace  it. 

I  do  not  think  It  ranges  much  to  the  North  of  Dambulla,  or  I  should  most 


likely  have  met  with  it  on  the  slopes  of  the  isolated  mountain  of  Kittagalla 
In  the  Eastern  Province  its  distribution  is  equally  local,  for  it  is  met 


with  In  some  forests  near  Kumbaruwella,  about  P.d  miles  from  Batticaloa,  and 
also  in  the  Friar’s  Hood  forest,  but  thenoe  through  a  wide  expanse  of  forest 
country  to  the  foot  of  the  Madulslma  range,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  found. 

I  observe  that  Layard  is  of  opinion  that  it  did  not  frequent  the  low  coun¬ 
try  of  the  western  Province  in  his  day,  but  that  it  has  spread  outwards  of 
late  years.  I  think,  however,  the  above  distribution  will  demonstrate  to 
anyone  knowing  the  interior  of  Ceylon  that  its  range  is  very  peculiar,  some 
districts  coming  in  for  a  share  of  its  patronage,  while  others  adjacent  to 
them  are  altogether  passed  over. 

HABITS 


The  voice  of  this  bird  is  one  of  the  chief  ornithological  characteristics 
of  the  Ceylon  hills;  the  notes  which  constitute  it  have  somewhat  tne  charac¬ 
ter  of  those  of  the  larger  bird,  but  differ  chiefly  in  the  "roll"  with  which 
they  begin;  they  are  commenced  early  in  the  morning,  and  continued  for  many 
hours,  until  tne  persistent  barbet,  judging  by  the  tone  of  his  cries,  becomes 


hoarse,  and  then  there  is  a  cessation  much  to  the  relief  of  the  wearied  plan¬ 


ter  over  whose  bungalow  the  ’shouter"  has  perhaps  been  calling  to  his  mates 
away  up  at  the  forest’s  margin  for  the  past  hour.  Mr  Blign  tells  me  that 


he  observes  a  very  perceptible  decrease  in  this  bird’s  loquacity  as  soon  as 
it  has  begun  to  breed,  although,  of  course,  it  has  been  more  than  usually 
noisy  during  the  season  of  courtship.  It  delights  in  perching  on  the  top 
of  a  tree  growing  at  the  brink  of  some  dizzy  precipice,  from  which  its  note 
swells  far  and  wide  over  the  beautiful  coffee  planted  gorge  beneath;  but 
still  more  curious  is  the  manner  in  which  the  monosyllabic  sounds  quiok, 
quick,  ascends  audibly  from  the  edge  of  the  patinas  far  beneath  tne  oungalo^ 
and  falls  on  the  ear  as  distinctly  as  If  it  were  issuing  from  a  tcee  close 
at  hand. 

In  the  low  country  it  is  found  chiefly  in  forests,  but  sometimes  aoout 


paddy  field  woods,  as  at  Mahara,  Kaduwella,  Ambepusse,  and  other  places;  in 
the  timber  jungles  bf  the  South-west  It  Is  next  to  impossible  to  procure,  as 
it  keeps  to  the  top  of  the  highest  Kenar  or  Hora  trees,  and  would  never  be 


discovered  were  It  not  for  its  perpetual  shouting.  It  Is  a  gluttonous  fee¬ 
der,  collecting  in  dozens  among  the  branches  of  any  tree  in  fruit,  climbing 
Intently  about,  and  wrenching  off  the  berries  with  its  powerful  bill,  at  tne 
same  time  letting  much  fall  to  the  ground.  In  the  singha  Rajah  forests  I 
found  it  feeding  greedily  on  the  berry  of  the  Dang  tree (Syzygl urn  Caryophyl- 
loeum).  Towards  evening,  after  digesting  its  morning  food,  the  Yellow  ' 
Fronted  Barbet  begins  its  clamour  again,  and  after  feeding  becomes  silent 


before  dusk.  It  is  noticeable  to  what  a  great  extent  these  birds  answer 
each  other;  as  soon  as  one  begins  its  note,  the  refrain  is  taken  up  oy  ano¬ 
ther  not  far  distant,  and  then  by  a  third,  and  so  on  until  the  whole  wood 
resounds  with  the  not  unrnelodious  but  rather  wearying  sound,  I  have  not 
unfrequently  heard  from  my  friends  in  the  coffee  districts  that  the  contin¬ 
uous  cry  of  this  bird  near  the  bungalow  of  a  sick  person  has  a  most  weari- 

r 

some  effect* 

NIDI FI CATION 

This  Barbet  has  apparently  two  broods  in  the  year,  for  the  season  of  its 
breeding  lasts  from  February  till  September*  It  selects  usually  a  soft  wool 
tree,  such  as  the  cotton  (Bornbax  Malabarioum),  and  cuts  a  round  hole  into  tie 
heart  of  the  branch  or  trunk.  In  which  it  excavates  a  cavity  for  its  eggs 
some  distance  down  from  the  entrance*  The  eggs  are  two  or  three  in  number, 
and  are  laid  on  the  bare  wood;  they  are  pure  white,  rounded  in  form,  vita 
a  smooth  texture;  they  average  l.ll  by  .81  inches.  When  the  trunk  of  a 
tree  is  chosen,  several  holes  are  sometimes  begun  before  a  soft  enougn  place 
is  found  to  excavate  the  nest. 

The  lower  figure  in  -  the  drawing  represents  a  fine  specimen  of  this  oird 
from  the  Southern  Province. 


(THE  LITTLE  CEYLON  BAREST) 
ADULT  MALE  AND  FEMALE 


Length  6  to  6.2  Inches;  wing  3  to  3.15;  tall  1.4;  tarsus  .75;  outer  ante¬ 
rior  toe  and  claw  .76;  posterior  toe  .65;  bill  to  gape  . 85  to  .9. 

DISTRIBUTION 


The  little  Ceylon  Barbet  Inhabits  almost  all  the  low  country  except  the 
hot  scrubby  districts  on  the  sea -board  in  the  South-east  and  North-west  or 
the  island,  but  It  Is  much  more  common  In  the  Southern  than  In  the  Northern 
parts.  In  the  Galle  district  it  is  very  abundant,  extending  into  the  South 
ern  ranges  to  an  altitude  of  2500  feet;  it  is  almost  equally  so  all  through 
the  Western  Province,  and  extends  through  the  North-west  Province  (beginning 
to  be  less  abundant  at  Chilaw),  into  the  Northern  forests.  About  Trincoma- 

i  '  %  _ 

lie  and  along  the  North-east  coast  to  Mulliativu  it  dwells  chiefly  in  the 
jungle  some  miles  Inland.  Mr  Holdsworth  did  not  observe  it  at  Aripu,  which 
is  a  region  unsuited  to  its  habits,  but  it  frequents  the  interior  towards 
the  Central  Road,  and  is  also  found  in  the  Jaffna  peninsula. 

In  the  Kandyan  Province  it  is  common  in  Dumbara,  and  about  Puselawa,  Hewa- 
hette,  and  other  localities,  but  is  less  so  in  Uva.  From  this  region  it 
is  found  at  Intervals  in  the  Eastern  Province  out  to  the  East  coast,  and  in 
the  forest  country  from  the  base  of  the  Haputale  range  to  the  edge  of  the 
scrub  or  brush  country  near  Hambantotte  it  is  fairly  common. 

v 

HABITS 

This  Barbet  chiefly  frequents  cultivated  country,  scattered  woods,  the 
edges  of  paddy  fields,  native  gardens,  compounds  and  eocoanut  plantations, 
but  in  the  wild  districts  of  the  Norgh  and  North-east  it  is  partial  to  luxu¬ 
riant  forests,  in  which  it  usually  takes  up  its  quarters  near  some  spreading 
banyan  tree  or  other  source  of  frugiverous  supplies. 


It  is  one  of  the  most  noticeable  birds  about  native  villages,  taking  up 
its  abode  among  the  breadfruit  and  jack  trees,  and  uttering  its  curious  nottj 
which  has  gained  fdc  it  the  name  of  "Copper-Smith".  It  sits  perfectly  up¬ 
right.  on  the  top  of  a  tree,  being  very  partial  to  the  Bombax  Malabarieum,  am 
jerks  out  its  monosyl lablcal  cry  Wok,  wok,  wok,  slowly  repeated,  with  a  bob 
of  its  head  at  each  note,  and  then  breaks  out  into  Wokwokwok,  as  if  it  uad 
become  suddenly  impatient  at  the  result  of  its  parlance  to  its  inattentive 
mate.  It  is 'usually  solitary,  or  if  accompanied  by  a  mate  appears  not  to 


dwell  In  very  close  fellowship  with  It,  except  of  course  in  the  breeding 
season,  when  it  may  be  seen  in  pairs  in  the  same  tree.  It  lives  entirely 
on  fruit  and  seeds  like  the  rest  of  its  congeners,  but  does  not  congregate 
in  large  flocks,  as  in  many  species.  The  flight  of  this  Barbet  is  tolerab^ 
swift,  but  of  necessity  somewhat  laboured;  it  is  performed  with  quick  beat¬ 
ings  of  the  wings  with  now  and  then  a, long  dipping  motion. 

NIDI FI CATION 

The  breeding  season  of  this  little  bird  lasts  from  March  till  June,  and 
it  usually  nests  In  the  decayed  branches  of  living  trees,  the  bread  fruit  (w 
(which  is  generally  much  encumbered  with  dead  top  branches)  being  a  favour¬ 
ite  resort  with  it.  It  plies  itself  to  the  task  of  excavating  the  hole 
with  great  assiduity,  first  slowly  tapping  the  wood  all  over  until  it  has 
found  what  it  imagines  is  a  soft  place;  very  often  after  working  In  for  an 
Inch  or  so,  it  will  find  that  the  wood  is  too  hard  for  its  capabilities,  and 
will  then  try  another  spot  in  the  same  branch.  A  nest  I  once  found  was  in 
the  topmost  bough  of  a  bread  fruit;  the  habitation  was  an  old  one,  but  close 

i 

to  it  were  one  or  two  essays  at  making  a  fresh  hole;  the  wood  had  evidently 
proved  too  hard  for  it,  and  it  had  returned,  perhaps  reluctantly,  to  the  old 
nest.  The  branch  was  about  four  or  five  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  hole 
entering  the  cavity  two  inches,  perfectly  round;  the  nest  was  about  six  in¬ 
ches  below  the  aperture,  and  the  young,  which  were  three  in  number,  reposed 
upon  the  bare  wood,  without  any  nest  lining  whatever. 

The  eggs  are  glossy  white,  rather  spherical  in  shape,  and  measure  about 
*9  by-  *  65  inches. 

In  the  drawing  the  head  of  the  young  bird  pepresents  the  nestling  after 
quitting  the  nest. 
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PHOENICOPHAES  ,PYRRHOCEPHALUS 

(THE  RED  PACED  MALKOKA) 

ADULT  MALE 


Length  17.8  to  18. 2  inches;  wing  6  to  6.2;  tail  10*5  to  11.1;  (lateral 
feathers  only  5);  tarsus  1.3  to  1.4;  anterior  toe  1.1;  olaw  (straight)  .35; 
bill  to 'gape  1.5  to  1.6;  expanse  17.5. 

FEMALE 


Length  18  to  18.7  inches;  wing  6.2  to  6.4;  tail  11  to  11.3;  bill  to  gape 
1.5  to  1.65. 


DISTRIBUTION 


The  Malkoha  is  found  in  most  of  the  forests  and  heavily  clad  jungle  dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  low  country,  but  notwithstanding  has  always  been  considered 
one  of  air  rarest  species,  an  idea  which  naturally  arose  from  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  penetrating  its  haunts.  It  occurs  sparingly  throughout  the 
South-western  hill  region,  or  the  tract  of  country  extending  from  the  Kalu- 
ganga,  through  the  Pasdun  and  Hinedun  Korales  to  the  Eastern  confines  of  the 
Morowak  Korale.  it  is  likewise  to  be  found  in  most  of  the  damp  forests  of 
the  Western  Province,  particularly  in  the  hills  stretching  from  the  neigh - 

bourhodd  of  Avisawella  to  Korunegala,  and  occurs  even  at  Mahara  and  Kotta  in 

the  vicinity  of  Colombo.  It  occurs  throughout  the  jungles  of  the  great 
Northern  forest  tract,  extending  from  the  Western  Province  through  the  seven 
Korales  to  the  Vannl,  the  most  Northerly  point  in  which  I  have  seen  it  be¬ 
ing  the  forest  on  the  road  from  Trinoomalie  to  Anuradhapura. 

In  the  Eastern  Province,  however,  it  is  far  more  numerous  than  in  the 
aforesaid  district,  for  I  have  met  with  it  in  flocks  of  ten  or  a  dozen  in 
the  jungles  at  the  base  of  Triar’s  Hood,  and  also  near  the  Bible  Rock  be- 
neath  the  Madulsima  range.  Mr  Bllgh  has  procured  it  at  a  considerable  al¬ 
titude  in  the  Lemastota  hills,  into  which  it  doubtless  ascends  from  the  Well 
away  Korale  forests  in  the  dry  season.  On  the  Western  side  of  the  hill  ‘ 

zone  Mr  Holdsworth  has  observed  it  in  the  Kandy  district,  but  I  have  no  evi¬ 

dence  of  its  being  found  at  a  greater  elevation  than  that. 


This  species  Is  one  of  the  earliest  known  Ceylon  birds.  Its  gay  plumage 
no  doubt  made  it  an  object  of  attraction  to  early  travellers,  and  Forster 
described  It  In  his  "Indlsche  Zoologle"  so  far  baok  as  1781,  giving  a  plate 
done  in  the  crude  style  of  that  period.  He  however  does  not  make  any  men¬ 
tion  of  the  discoverer  of  this  interesting  Ceylon  form,  which  leads  to  the 


inference  that  natives  first  made  it  known  to  Europeans  in  the  island. 

HABITS 

This  handsome  bird  is  a  denizen  of  forest  and  heavy  jungle,  and  is  of 
suoh  a  shy  and  retiring  disposition  that  it  is  but  little  known  to  Europeans 
even  those  who  are  stationed  in  the  wilds  of  the  interior. 

The  natives  of  the  Western  and  Southern  Provinces,  a  part  of  the  island 
in  which  the  population  is  chiefly  located  in  the  cultivated  districts,  are 
less  acquainted  with  it  than  with  most  birds,  but  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Northern  and  Eastern  jungles,  whose  scanty  villages  are  situated,  for  the 
most  part,  in  the  depths  of  those  primeval  wilds,  recognise  the  Malkoha  as 
a  not  uncommon  bird. 

Layard,  who  considers  its  range  to  be  limited  to  the  mountain  zone, 
speaks  of  it  as  being  eaten  by  the  natives,,  probably  alluding  to  the  Kandy¬ 
ans  of  the  Dumbara  district  before  it  was  denuded  of  forest,  when  it  contain¬ 
ed  this  bird  in  much  greater  numbers  than  It  does  now.  The  natives  of  the 
Friar’s  Hood  jungles,  where  it  is  commoner  than  in  other  parts  of  the  island 
call  it  "Warrelelya*  or  "Long  Tail". 

The  Malkoha  is  fond  of  tall  or  shady  forest  In  which  there  is  a  conside¬ 
rable  amount  of  undergrowth  or  small  jungle,  into  which  it  often  descends, 
after  making  a  meal  off  the  fruits  of  the  lofty  trees  overhead.  When 
flushed  it  invariably  flies  up  into  high  branches,  and  is  difficult  to  come 
.up  with,  as  it  quickly  makes  off,  taking  short  flights  from  tree  to  trec^. 

I  have  seen  a  flock  of  six  or  seven  feeding  among  the  topmost  boughs  of 
one  tree,  and  noticed  that  they  move  very  quickly  about  among  the  leaves, 
sharply  wrenching  off  the  berries  which  they  were  seeking  ,  and  devouring 
them  whole.  As  a  rule  it  is  a  silent  bird,  the  only  note  with  which  I  am 
acquainted  being  a  rather  low  call  like  Kaa,  which  It  utters  when  flying 
about.  Although  I  have  occasionally  found  the  remains  of  small  insects  in 
its  stomach,  it  Is  almost  exclusively  a  fruit  eating  species,  its  flesh  is 
consequently  by  no  means  to  be  despised.  It  is  tender  and  not  unpleasant¬ 
ly  flavoured,  and  Layard  remarks  that  the  natives  consider  it  a  great  deli¬ 
cacy*  I  have  known  an  individual  return  to  a  tree,  on  the  berries  of  which 
It  had  been  feeding,  a  few  minutes  after  being  shot  at. 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  NIDIPICATION  of  this  species. 

In  the  picture  accompanying  this" notice,  the  figure  in  the  background 
with  the  ”'hite  eye  represents  a  female  shot  in  the  Vanni. 


I 


17. 

CENT  R  OPUS  CH.LORORH  Y  NCHU  S 
(THE  CEYLONESE  CONCAL) 

ADULT  MALE  AND  FEMALE 

• 

Length  16. 2  to  17.5  Inches;  wing  6.3  to  6.5;  tall  0  to  9.5;  tarsus  1.7  to 
1.8;  outer  anterior  toe  1.35  to  1.5;  Its  olaw  (straight)  .5;  outer  posterior 
toe  and  olaw  1.4;  long  posterior  olaw-,. 7;  bill  to  gape  1.6  to  1.75. 

DISTRIBUTION 

This  handsome  species  wa s  discovered  by  Layard  In  1848  on  the  Avlsawella 
road;  but  one  specimen  was  then  procured  by  him,  which  was  forwarded  to 
Blyth,  and  described  by  that  naturalist  under  its  present  title.  In  1852 
Layard  again  met  with  It,  procuring  another  example  at  Hanwella  and  three 
more  in  the  dense  jungle  near  Pallabaddoola,  at  the  foot  of  the  Peak. 

These  researches,  therefore,  gave  a  very  small  range,  the  extreme  limits 
falling  within  forty  miles.  Mr  Holdsworth  records  the  fact  of  seeing  an 
individual  of  the  species  once,  but  did  not  procure  it.  Mr  Neville,  I  un- 

X  ■ 

derstand,  obtained  several  specimens  in  the  Western  Province,  probaoly  be¬ 
tween  Ratnapura  and  Colombo,  and  was,  prior  to  the  date  of  ray  acquaintance  vi 
with  it,  the  only  collector  besides  Layard  who  ever  obtained  it. 

Instead  of  being  so  rare  as  was  hitherto  supposed,  this  "Green  Billed 
Jungle  Crow"  exists  in  considerable  numbers  throughout  the  tract  of  country 
which  it  inhabits.  This  consists  of  the  South-west  hill  region,  ranging 
from  the  many  jungles 'near  Galle  up  to  the  altitude  of  the  coffee  districts 
of  the  Morowak  Korale,  the  whole  of  the  Western  Province,  and  a  strip  of 
country  lying  between  Korunegala  and  Dam bulla.  In  this  latter  region  I  do 

not  think  it  extends  into  the  seven  Korales  beyond  the  influence  of  the  hill 
range.  It  Is  not  uncommon  on  the  Dedura  Ova  and  in  the  jungles  between 
the  Ambokka  range  and  the  out -lying  rocky  hills,  of  which  the  Dolookanda 
forms  the  most  conspicuous  point,  and  I  have  met  with  It  as  far  North  as  the 
Klmbulana  Oya,  where  It  is  crossed  by  the  direct  road  from  Korunegala  to  Anu- 
radhapura  via  Rambawe. 

This  portion  of  the  seven  Korales  Is  very  dry,  and  this  bird  only  inha¬ 
bits  there  the  heavy  jungle  on  the  borders  of  the  seasonal  rivers  and  streams 

, 

I  have  traced  It  from  Korunegala  up  to  the  vicinity  of  Dambulla. 

To  return  to  the  Western  Province,  which  is  its  head  quarters,  this  bird 
is  there  common  In  all  the  heavy  forests  and  jungle  as  well  as  In  the  bamboo 
cheena  from  Ambepusse  to  Ratnapura,  inhabiting  all  out-lying  dense  woods  be- 


t we  era  this  line  and  Colombo.  About  Hanwella,  In  the  Ikkade-barrawe  forest. 
In  the  jungles  near  Pore,  and  thence  South  to  Horenne,  its  deep  booming  note 
may  always  be  recognized  by  those  who  know  It,  and  In  the  Ikkade  forest  It 
is  abundant.  I  found  it  numerous  in  the  Ratnapura  district,  and  traced  it 
up  to  Pallabaddoola,  which  is  high  up,  (2500  feet),  in  the  Peak  forest. 

Westward  of  Ratnapura  I  met  with  it  through  the  Pasdun  Korale  to  Agale- 
watta,  and  Southward  of  this  it  will  be  found  to  occur  sparingly  in  the  jungl 
gles  on  either  side  of  the  Bantotta  river,  and  other  heavily  timbered  local¬ 
ities  between  there  and  the  Hlnedun  Pattu  hills.  I  have  heard  it  near  Den- 
niya  and  in  the  Singha  Rajah  forests. 

Near  Gall e  it  is  met  with  in  the  Kottowe  jungles.  I  have  taken  pains  to 
trace  out  the  distribution  of  this  little  known  bird  more  minutely  than  may 
at  first  sight  be  thought  necessary;  but  it  seems  expedient  to  do  so,  as  it 
is  so  seldom  seen  that  many  who  are  not  acquainted  with  its  note  would  pass 
it  entirely  over  did  they  not  know  in. what  districts  to  look  for  it. 

HABITS 

Of  all  our  forest  birds  perhaps  the  present  species  is  the  most  wary  and 
seldom  seen,  scarcely  ever  emerging  from  the  almost  impenetrable  fastnesses 
in  which  it  lives.  The  Ceylon  Conoal  almost  defies  discovery  excepg  by 
those  who,  having  made  themselves  with  its  note,  can  folio?/  it  to  its  re¬ 
treat.  It  is  a  denizen  of  tangled  thickets,  dense  bamboo  jungle  (to  which 
it  is  especially  partial ),  rattan  cane  brakes,  and  sucn  like,  and  rarely 
shews  itself  in  the  open  except  by  the  side  of  a  road  passing  through  forest 
to  which  it  will  drop  for  an  instant  from  an  adjoining  tree  on  its  espying 
a  grasshopper  or  other  Insect,  quickly  retreating  again  under  cover  before 
any  but  the  quickest  shot  can  secure  it.  In  the  early  morning,  when  tne 
bamboo  cheenas  in  the  wild  part  of  the  Western  Prpvince  are  resounding  with 
Its  deep  far  reaching  call,  it  mounts  up  from  the  underwood  Into  some  creep¬ 
er  covered  tree,  which  is  a  favourite  situation,  and  gives  forth  its  sono¬ 
rous,  long-drawn  Hoo  -  whoop,  whoooop,  which  can  be  heard  with  distinctness 
for  many  miles  round,  echoing  far  over  the  luxuriant  glades  and  waving  rice 
fields  into  the  distant  beetling  wooded  crags,  from  which  it  is  answered 
back  by  more  than  one  of  its  lurking  fellows,  for  one\  note  thus  given  out  is 
the  signal  for  many  more  called  forth  from  all  sides  until  there  is  a  sudden 
cessation  as  if  by  common  consent. 

As.  will  be  gathered  from  these  remarks  it  is  an  extremely  difficult  bird  to 
procure.  Kor  years  I  had  been  seeking  it  in  the  jungles  of  Ceylon,  knowing 
well  that  the  loud  peculiar  Conoal  notes  which  I  often  heard  in  the  damp  fo- 


rests  of  the  West  oould  not  be  those  of  any  other  bird,  but  was  never  able 
to  propure  a  specimen,  until  one  morning  in  the  Hewagara  Korale,  I  penetrated 
into  a  dense  bamboo  thicket  towards  a  huge  overgrown  tree  in  which  one  of 
these  birds  was  sending  forth  an  unusual  number  of  its  sepulchral  calls,  ana 
succeeded  in  bagging  it,  thus  identifying  the  species  with  its  note,  and 
enabling  me  by  adopting  this  device  to  procure  many  specimens,  and  to  jot 
down  in  my  note  book  on  auricular  testimony.  Its  distribution  wherever  I 
went.  Its  habit  is  to  call  for  several  hours  in  the  morning  and  evening, 

or  after  a  shower  of  rain,  when  it  mounts  up  into  a  tree  to  escape  the  drip¬ 
ping  underwood  and  dries  its  plumage.  When  disturbed  or  on  re-alighting 
after  being  flushed,  it  has  a  very  singular  monosyllabic  note,  somewhat  re¬ 
sembling  the  dropping  of  a  stone  into  deep  water,  which  may  be  likened  to 
the  syllable  "dhjoouk",  this  is  uttered  by  both  sexes,  but  whenever  i  procu¬ 
red  a  specimen  uttering  the  loud  call  it  proved  to  be  a  male. 

Its  diet  consists  of  coleoptera,  spiders,  snails,  and  grasshoppers,  and 
in  the  stomach  of  one  example  I  found  a  number  of  minute  ammonites.  When 
winged  it  runs  very  rapidly  through  the  dense  jungle,  and  quickly  escapes 
pursuit. 

NIDIFI CATION 

The  breeding  season  probably  begins  in  April  or  May,  and  lasts  until  July 

In  August  I  procured  the  nestling  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  accom¬ 
panying  drawing,  which  had  not  long  left  the  nest.  It  was  seated  on  a  low 
branch  in  some  dense  underwood  and  uttered  a  sound  resembling  the  note  of 
the  adult,  but  not  so  deep.  On  the  first  occasion  that  I  heard  it,  I  was 
unable  to  find  the  bird,  supposing  it  to  be  an  old  one  which  had  flown  away 
on  my  approach;  but  on  passing  the  spot  the  following  day  I  again  heard  the 
note,  and  succeeded  In  finding  its  author,  which  must  have  remained  in  exact 
ly  the  same  position  during  the  twenty  four  hours  which  had  intervened. 

The  nest  and  eggs  are.  In  all  probability,  almost  Identical  with  those  or 
the  common  Concal,  the  latter  being  probably  somewhat  smaller. 

The  figure  In  the, drawing  represents  an  adult  bird,  shot  in  the  seven  Mo¬ 
rales,  feeding  the  nestling  alluded  to  above,  which  was  procured  in  Mr  Char¬ 
les  De  Sovza’s  fine  forest  in  Kuruwite,  where  the  species  abounds. 


ORNTROPUS  CHRORORHYJSICHUS 


I 


18.  _ _ 

TOOK  US  GI.NGALENSIS 
(THE  CEYLON  HORNBILL) 

ADULT  MALE  AND  FEMALE 

Length  22  to  23  Inches;  wing  8  to  8.3;  tall  9  to  9.5;  tarsus  1.6  to  1.7; 
middle  toe  1.3,  Its  claw  (straight)  .56;  bill  gape  to  tip,  straight  3.9  to 
4.3,  along  cu  linen  4.3  to  4.41;  expanse  27  inches. 

DISTRIBUTION 

This  hornbill,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  toucan.  Is  an  inhabitant  of 
most  of  the  tall  forest  and  heavy  jungle  of  the  low  country,  ascending  the 
mountains  of  both  the  Central  and  Southern  Provinces,  in  the  former  of  which 
I  have  met  with  it  at  an  elevation  of  4000  feet.  It  is  plentiful  througout 
the  Northern  Province,  and  Mr  noldsworth  found  it  inhabiting  the  scrub  coun¬ 
try  round  Aripu. 

I  do  not  know  that  it  has  been  detected  in  the  Jaffna  peninsula,  but  it 
may  possibly  be  found  in  the  jungles  near  Elepha  t  Pass.  passing  over  the 
seven  Korales  and  the  Puttalam  district,  in  which  it  is  tolerably  plentiful, 
we  find  it  in  the  forests  about  Ambepusse,  and  Avisawella,  in  the  Raygarn  and 
Hewagam  Korales,  in  Saffragam,  the  pasdun  and  Kukkul  Korales,  and  in  tne  jun¬ 
gles  between  Galle  and  the  "Haycock*.  In  the  Friar’s  Hood  hills  it  is  like¬ 
wise  tolerably  frequent.  As  regards  the  Kandyan  Province  I  think  it  is 
commoner  in  Uva  than  elsewhere;  I  have  seen  it  from  the  Knuckles  district, 
and  have  been  told  that  it  has  occured  in  the  main  range  at  Kandapolla;  to  si 
such  an  elevated  region,  however,  I  should  say  it  could  only  do  a  straggler 
during  the  day  season,  unless,  indeed,  it  be  a  resident  in  Uda  Puselawa, 
from  which  it  would  naturally  extend  to  the  jungles  above  the  Elephant 
Plains. 

HABITS 

The  Ceylonese  Hornbill  is  a  shy  bird,  frequenting  the  tops  of  tall  trees, 
and  rarely  descending  Into  the  low  jungle  beneath  them.  In  the  lofty  tim¬ 
ber  forests  of  the  south  and  West  therefore  it  is  difficult  to  procure,  out 
In  the  North,  where  the  jungle  Is  of  altogether  a  different  character,  thick 
with  rather  low  trees.  It  may  easily  be  shot,  as  the  dense  wood  conceals  the 
sportsman,  and  the  distance  of  the  bird  from  him  is  much  less  than  when  it 
is  feeding  on  the  top  of  some  noble  Kenar  tree,  or  Ka-lng  In  the  upper 
branches  of  a  gigantic  Hora.  it  generally  consorts  In  troops  of  five  or 
six,  and  Is  very  noisy,  its  note  being  a  loud  laugh,  beginning  with  the  syl¬ 
lables  Ka-ka-ka-ka-  slowly  uttered,  and  then  quickening  Into  Kakakakaka. 


In  the  early  morning  It  roams  about  a  good  deal  In  search  of  fruit,  but 
after  feeding  is  not  much  on  the  wing*  Its  flight  is  laboured  and  slow;  It 
is  a  combination  of  flapping  of  the  pinions  and  quick  alps,  particularly 
when  descending  to  alight  on  a  tree*  Its  diet  consists  mainly  of  fruit,  tit 
that  of  the  banyan,  bo,  wild  cinnamon,  and  Dawata  (©arellia  Integerrima)  be¬ 
ing  much  in  favour  with  it;  it  also  devours  reptiles  and  insects,  for  I  have 
found  green  lizards  and  scorpions  in  the  stomachs  of  some  individuals.  Its 
flesh  is  tender  and  not  distasteful,  and  when  subjected  to  the  usual  jungle 
test,  (curry),  makes  a  meal  which  the  hungry  hunter  is  far  from  despising; 
on  such  occasions  it  is  always  In  great  demand  with  one’s  Cingalese  and  Ta¬ 
mil  servants*  * 

NIDI FI CATION 

I  have  not  been  able  to  procure  Information  concerning  its  nesting  beyond 
the  native  assertion  that  it  breeds  in  hollow  trees  like  the  Anthracoceros 
Coronatus,  which  makes  Its  nest  in'  the  cavity  of  a  tree,  and  the  male,  as 
is  the  case  with  other  species,  closes  up  the  entrance  while  the  female  is 
incubating  her  eggs,  leaving  a  small  hole  only  large  enough  to  admit  of  his 
feeding  his  imprisoned  partner.  After  the  young  are  hatched,  the  mud  wall 
is  broken  down  either  by  the  male  or  the  female,  and  both  assist  in  feeding 
their  offspring. 

The  figures  in  the  drawing  represent  an  adult  bird  In  the  foreground,  and 
an  immature  specimen  in  the  background* 


19. 


CISSA  iO  R  N  A  T  A 
(THE  CEYLONESE  JAY) 

ADULT  MALE  AND  FEMALE 

Length  18  to  18.5  inches;  wing  6.5  to  6.7;  tail  10.25  to  10.7;  outer  fea¬ 
thers  6.5  shorter  than  central;  tarsus  1.6  to  1.8;  middle  toe  and  claw  1.5; 
bill  to  gape  1.5  to  1.6;  expanse  20.5. 

y 

"  DISTRIBUTION 

The  Ceylon  Jay  inhabits  the  mountains  of  the  central  Province,  including 
the  detached  Muneragala  range  beyond  the  South-eastern  slopes  or  Madulslma, 
and  all  the  Peak  forests  which  descend  into  the  Western  Province  and  form 
the  Northern  slope  of  Saffragam.  Beyond  this  district  to  the  South  and 
West  respectively  it  is  found  in  the  jungles  of  the  Rakwana  district,  the 
Morowak  and  Kukkul  Korales,  and  the  immense  forests  covering  the  low  ranges 
between  the  Slngha  Rajah  jungles  and  the  Kaluganga.  This  latter  district 
comprises  the  lower  part  of  the  Kukkul  Korale  and  the  pasdun  Korale,  and  the 
highest  parts  do  not  exceed  1700  feet.  I  found  it  in  the  valley  of  this  wH 
wild  and  little  known  region  during,  the  rainy  month  of  August,  at  an  eleva¬ 
tion  considerably  tinder  1000  feet,  which  leaves  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  resi¬ 
dent  there.  Since  the  jungle  in  the  Central  Province  has  been  felled  to 
such  an  enormous  extent  for  coffee  planting,  the  jay  has  decreased  very  much 
in  numbers  below  4000  feet.  Its  chief  home  now  is  In  the  forests  of  the 
main  range,  the  Newer a  El 11a  plateau,  the  Peak  wilderness,  the  upper  part  of 
Haputale,  and  the  summits  of  the  Knuckles.  In  patina  jungles,  however,  it 
is  always  liable  to  be  found,  particularly  during  the  boisterous  weather  of 
the  South-west  Monsoon,  when  it  is  driven  down  from  the  mountains  above. 

Layard  writes  of  It,  "This  Is  the  most  lovely  of  all  our  Ceylon  olrus,  am 
was  discovered  by  me  along  the  course  of  a  mountain  stream  In  the  jungle 
near  Alugamoa". 

HABITS 

This  beautiful  bird  is  of  a  shy  disposition;  It  associates  generally  in 
parties  of  about  half  a  dozen,  and  passes  most  of  its  time  In  the  branches 
of  tall  trees,  searching  for  lizards  and  large  beetles,  and  partaking  of 
fruit  of  many,  kinds.  It' is  also  often  met  with  in  low  underwood,,  and  I  ha\e 
several  times  flushed  it  from  the  ground,  when  it  flies  on  to  low  branches,  a. 
and  speedily  makes  its  way  off.  It  is  fond  of  the  green  lizard  (Calotes), 
which  I  have  on  several  occasions  found  in  its  stomach  in  large  fragments. 


At  early  morning  they  roam  about  the  forests,  keeping  to  the  lops  of  the 
trees,  and  following  each  other  with  a  loud  clanking  cry,  until  suitable  Ires 
trees  to  feed  In  have  been  found,  in  which  they  settle  down  uttering  a  bars  a 
croaking  note  as  they  move  from  branch  to  branch.  When  feeding  In  under¬ 
wood  oc  on  the  ground  I  have  noticed  that  they  are  usually  silent  and  very 
watchful,  which  they  have  need  to  be,  for  their  beautiful  blue  plumage  quick 
ly  attracts  the  attention  of  the  sportsman. 

It  has,  notwithstanding  its  wary  habits,  a  considerable  amount  of  Inqui¬ 
sitiveness  In  its  disposition,  Layard  writes  thus  of  it  -“The  last  I  pro¬ 
cured  fell  a  victim  to  that  curiosity  so  characteristic  of  the  Jays,  I  was 
creeping  through  some  thick  jungle  to  get  a  shot  at  a  large  wood  pigeon, 
when  a  "Cissa*  flew  down  from  some  lofty  trees  and  coming  close  to  me  peered 
into  my  face.  I  waited  until  the  bird  had  leisurely  surveyed  me  and  flown 
to  a.  little  distance,  still  watching  my  movements.  This  enabled  me  to 
shoot  it".  Mr  Holdsworth  remarks  "They  are  very  noisy,  continually  utter¬ 
ing  a  jay-like  scream,  both  when  perched,  and  flying.  There  is  consequent¬ 
ly  little  difficulty  in  finding  them  out  when  they  are  in  the  neighbourhood; 
but  from  their  keeping  so  much  to  the  dense  jungle,  I  have  on  several  occa¬ 
sions  worked  my  way  quietly  through  the  bushes  to  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
birds  without  being  able  to  get  sight  of  them".  The  beauty  of  the  Jay’s 
plumage  has  caused  it  to  be  recklessly  shot  for  the  sake  of  its  feathers;  oix 
but  in  this  matter  people  in  Ceylon  are  no  more  to  blame  than  those  in  other 
countries  who  have  slaughtered  kingfishers,  humming  birds,  and  parrakeets  to 
satisfy  a  taste  on  the  part  of  the  fair  sex  for  the  ornamentation  of  their 
hats  with  the  feathers  of  many  of  the  most  lovely  members  of  the  bird  crea¬ 
tion. 

NIDI FI CATION 

This  bird  breeds  in  the  cool  season.  I  found  its  nest  in  Kandapolla  jun¬ 
gles  in  January;  it  was  situated  in  a  fork  of  the  top  branch  of  a  tall  sap¬ 
ling  about  forty  five  feet  from  the  ground,  and  was  a  tolerably  bulky  struc¬ 
ture,  externally  made  of  small  sticks,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  a  deep  cap 
five  inches  in  diameter  by  two  and  a  half  inches  in  depth,  made  entirely  of 
fine  roots;  there  was  but  one  egg  in  the  nest  which  got  broken  in  being  low¬ 
ered  to  the  ground.  It  was  ovate  and  slightly  pyriform,  of  a  faded  bluish 
green  ground,  thickly  spotted  all  over  with  very  light  amber  Drown  over  lar¬ 
ger  spots  of  bluish' grey.  It  measured  .98  inches  in  diameter  by  about  1.3 
in  length. 

The  front  figure  in  the  drawing  is  that  of  a  fine  female  example,  shot  in 
the' forest  surrounding  . the  Horton  Plains,  and  the  one  in  the  background  that 
of  a  young  bird. 


20. 


BUCHANGA  LEUCOPYGIALIS 
(THE  CEYLONESE  WHITE  BELLIED  DRONGO  OR  KING  CROW) 

DARK  FORM 
ADULT  MALE 

Length  9*5  to  9*9  inches;  wing  4*7  to  4.95;  tall  4*7  to  5.1;  tarsus  .75 
to  .8;  middle  toe  .7,  Its  claw  (straight)  .24;  bill  to  gape  1  to  1.1. 

i 

ADULT  FEMALE 

Length  9.5  to  9.7  inches;  wing  4. 5 /to  4.75;  tail  4.5  to  4.75. 

BUCHANGA  .INSU  LARIS 
(OR  KING  CROW) 

LIGHT  FORM 

Wing  4.6  inches;  tail  4.4;  bill  to*gape  1. 

DISTRIBUTION 

The  dark  race  of  this  Drongo  inhabits  the  South-western  District,  the 
Western  Province,  and  the  adjacent  slopes  of  the  Kandyan  hills,  perhaps  as 
far  Eastward  as  the  valleys  In  Puselawa  and  Kotmalie;  while,  turning  to  the 
South  again,  we  find  it  spreading  into  the  country  lying  between  Badulla  and 
Hambantotte,  and  inhabiting  the  dividing  valley  which  is  continuous  with  the 
Saffragam  division. 

It  Is  generally  diffused  through  the  Western  Province,  being  numerous  In 
the  Korales  surrounding  Colombo,  and  alon:;  the  sea-board  generally.  In 
large  forest  tracts  like  those  on  the  Pasdun  and  Kukkul  Korales  it  is  scarce 
but  even  there  it  will  be  found  In  the  open  country  formed  by  isolated  tracts 
of  cultivation.  A  short  distance  inland  from  Colombo  it  is  a  very  common 
bird,  and  is  one  of  the  most  familiar  species  to  those  who  enjoy  the  usual 
evening  drive  round  the  outskirts' of  the  Cinnamon  Gardens.  It  is  equally 
well  known  In  the  Gallo  and  Matara  districts. 

In  the  seven  Korales  where  the  country  is  open  in  many  places,  it  is  to¬ 
lerably  numerous,  becoming  scarcer  (in  the  light  form)  In  tne  forests  as  we 
proceed  North.  In  this  part  of  the  Island  it  is  not  nearly  so  plentiful  as 
its  dark  relative  in  the  South  but  the  heavy  nature  of  the  'jungle  probably 
tends  much  to  its  eoncealmen t,  and  the  spots  in  which  I  have  chiefly  obser¬ 
ved  It  were  the  outskirts  of  forests,  clumps  of  jungle  In  grassy  wastes,  or 
the  borders  of  village  tanks. 

Layard  seems  only  to  hav<v  obtained  it  at  Point  Pedro,  and  regarded  it  as 


a  visitor,  and  opinion  which  its  scarceness  on  the  peninsula  naturally  occa¬ 
sioned.  It  extends  down  the  Eastern  side  of  the  island  to  the  country  be¬ 
tween  Battioaloa  and  the  Uva  ranges,  in  which  it  is  also  found  to  an  eleva¬ 
tion  of  4500  feet.  On  the  Eastern  side  of  the  Badulla  valley  I  frequently 
observed  it  on  the  estates  between  the  capital  of  Uva  and  Lunegalla;  but  I 
did  not  see  it  on  the  Fort  Macdonald  patinas,  although  I  believe  it  is  iound 
in  that  tract  of  country. 

HABITS 

The  'King  Crow*,  one  of  the  best  known  Ceylonese  birds  to  European  resi¬ 
dents  in  the  island,  frequents  native  compounds,  openly  wooded  land,  the  oor- 
ders  of  paddy  fields  and  tanks,  or  the  vicinity  of  grassy  forest  glades;  and 
in  the  coffee  districts  it  may  usually  be  seen  seated  on  stumps,  or  percned 
on  the  branches  of  lead  trees  left  standing  among  the  luxuriant  sweeps  of 
Ceylon’s  staple  plant. 

To  the  admirer  of  bird  life  it  must  always  be  an  interesting  species,  as 
its  lively  manners,  familiar  habits,  and  bold  onslaughts  on  its  winged  prey, 
make  It  an  unfailing" subject  of  observation. 

Its  diet  is  entirely  insectivorous,  consisting  chiefly  of  beetles.  Dugs, 
(Hemiptera),  termites,  and  such  like,  which  it  catches  on  the  wing,  return¬ 
ing  again  to  its  perch,  on  which  I  have  observed  it  striking  Its  prey  before 
swallowing  it.  It  is  occasionally,  when  there  Is  abundance  of  food  about, 
a  sociable  species,  as  many  as  three  or  four  collecting  on  one  tree  ana  car¬ 
rying  on  a  vigorous  warfare  on  the  surrounding  Insect  world. 

It  is  abroad  at  daybreak,  and  retires  very  late  at  night  to  roost,  appear¬ 
ing  to  be  busy  throughout  the  whole  day,  and  never  to  be  tired  of  uttering 
Its  cheerful  whistle.  One  or  more  may  often  be  seen  chasing  an  unoffending 
Crow  to  a  great  height  in  the  air;  and  though  their  attacks  must  be  compara¬ 
tively  feeble,  I  have  observed  that  they  have  the  capability  of  considerably 
disconcerting  their  powerful  enemy;  it  is  from  this  singular  habit  that 
these  and  other  Dr ongos  have  acquired  the  name  of  "King  Crow*. 

The  ordinary  note  of  the  dark  race  is  a  whistling  cry,  accompanied  Dy  a 
ouick  jerk  of  the  tall,  a  movement  which  the  bird  is  constantly  performing; 
but  In  the  breeding  season  the  male  has  a  weak  twittering  song,  somewhat  re¬ 
sembling  that  of  the  Common  Swallow.  I  have  listened  to  this  in  the  North 
country  birds;  but  the  ordinary  note  of  the  latter  always  seemed  to  me  to 
be  less  powerful  than  that  of  the  Western  Province  form. 

This  species  and  the  Long  Tailed  Drongo  have  an  Inveterate  hatred  to  Owl§ 
and  never  fail  to  collect  all  the  small  birds  in  the  vicinity  when  they  dis- 


cover  one  of  these  nocturnal  offenders,  chasing  It  through  the  woods  until 
It  escapes  Into  some  thicket  which  baffles  the  pursuit  of  Its  persecutors. 

N I D I  FI C ATI ON 

The  breeding  season  of  this  Drongo  Is  from  March  until  May;  and  the  nest 
Is  almost  Invariably  built  at  the  horizontal  fork  of  the  branch  of  a  large 
tree,  at  a  considerable  height  from  the  ground,  sometimes  as  much  as  forty 
feet.  It  Is  a  shallow  cup,  measuring  about  two  and  a  quarter  Inches  in 
diameter  by  one  in  depth,  and  Is  compactly  put  together,  well  finished  round 
the  top,  but  sometimes  rather  loose  on  the  exterior,  which  is  composed  of 
fine  grass  stalks  and  bark  fibres,  the  lining  being  of  fine  grass  or  ten¬ 
drils  of  creepers.  The  number  of  eggs  varies  from  two  to  four,  three  being 
the  most  common.  They  vary  very  much  In  shape,  and  also  in  the  depth  of 
their  ground  tint;  some  are  regular  ovals,  others  are  stumpy  at  the  small 

end,  while  now  and  then  very  spherical  eggs  are  laid.  They  are  either  red¬ 

dish  white,  fleshy,  or  pure  white.  In  some  cases  marked  with  small  and  large 
blotches  of  faded  red  confluent  at  the  obtuse  end,  and  openly  dispersed  over 
the  rest  of  the  surface,  overlying  blots  of  faint. lilac  grey;  others  have  a 
conspicuous  zone  round  the  large  end,  with  a  few  scanty  blotches  of  light 
red  and  bluish  grey  on  the  remainder;  in  others,  again,  the  markings  are 
confined  to  a  few  very  large  roundish  blotches  of  the  above  colours  at  one 
end;  or  again,  several  still  larger  clouds  of  brick  red  at  the  obtuse  end, 
with  a  few  blotches  of  the  same  at  the  other. 

Dimensions  from  1.  to  .86  inch  in  length  by  .72  to  .68  in  breadtn. 

I  once  observed  a  pair  in  the  North  of  Ceylon  very  cleverly  forming  their 

nest  on  a  horizontal  fork  by  first  constructing  the  side  furthest  from  tne 
angle,  thus  forming  ari  arch,  which  was  then  joined  to  the  fork  by  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  bottom  of  the  structure.  Tne  parent  birds  in  this  species  dis¬ 
play  great  courage,  vigorously  swooping' down  on  any  Intruder  who  may  threat¬ 
en  to  molest  their  young. 

The  figdre  of  the  Southern  bird  in  the  Plate  (fig  1)  accompanying  this 
description  is  that  of  a  female  from  Heiieratgoda;  that  of  the  Northern  oird 
(fig  2)  is  of  a  female  shot  near  Trincomalie. 


BUCH-ANCfA  ZEUC0TY6T  AMS. 


D  I  S  S  I  M  U  R  U  S 


21. 

LOPHOR  MINUS 
(THE  CEYLON  CRESTED  DRONGO) 

ADULT  MALE 


Length  13.4  to  14.1  Inches;  wing  5.6  to  G;  tall  outer  feathers  7.2  to 
7.6,  central  feathers  2.3  to  2.5;  tarsus  1  to  1.1;  middle  toe  .75,  Its  claw 
(straight)  .4;  bill  to  gape  1.35  to  1.4;  limit  of  frontal  feathers  about  .5. 

The  female  Is  somewhat  smaller  than  the  male.  Length  13.25  Inches; 
wing  5  to  5.6;  tall  7. 

DISTRIBUTION 

The  stronghold  of  this  fine  Drongo  consists  of  the  Western  Province  and 
the  South-west  corner  of  the  island,  including  the  Southern  hill  ranges, 
throughout  which  it  is  plentifully  diffused.  Its  Northerly  limit  is  the 
Korunegalla  district,  extending  along  the  base  of  the  Matale  hills,  and  in¬ 
cluding  the  Southern  portion  of  the  seven  korales. 

It  is  found  in  all  the  forests  and  jungles  of  the  Western  Province,  and  3s 
common  in  the  Ikkade  Bar awe  forest,  and  in  the  out  lying  jungles  between 
there  and  Kotta.  From  Ambepusse  Southwards  through  Ratnapura  to  the  Pasdun 
and  Kukkul  Korales  it  is  everywhere  found  in  heavy  forest,  and  ascends  the 
Arabegamoa  Peak  and  Maskelia  jungles  to  a  considerable  altitude. 

It  is  located  in  portions  of  the  interior  of  the  Kandyan  Province,  and 
has  been  procured  in  Hewahette  at  3000  feet  elevation.  It  does  not  appear 
to  extend  Eastward  beyond  the  slope  of  the  Southern  ranges,  for  I  did  not 
meet  with  it  in  the  forest  tracts  at  the  base  of  the  Haputale  hills,  in  whim 
district  the  Racket  Tailed  species  is  so  common.  It  Is  very  abundant  in 
the  forests  on  the  South  bank  of  the  Gindurah,  appearing  to  thrive  more  pros¬ 
perously  in  these  very  humid  jungles  than  in  those  further  up  the  West  coast 

HABITS 

Damp  forests  and  their  most  gloomy  recesses  are  frequented  by  this  fine 
bird.  While  tramping  through  the  humid  glens  of  the  Southern  jungles,  when 
not  a  sound  is  heard  but  the  sighing  of  the  wind  in  the  lofty  trees,  the  nat¬ 
uralist  is  suddenly  startled  by  the  outburst  of  the  lively  notes  with  which 
the  Crested  Drongo  Is  wont  to  indulge  on  being  distarbe,,  in  its  native  haunts 

Its  vocal  powers  are  remarkable,  and  are  fully  brought  out  in  the  bree¬ 
ding  season,  when  the  males  give  out  a  pleasing  warble  for  the  edification 
of  their  consorts;  this  is  varied  by  a  number  of  loud  whistlings  and  calls, 
the  result  of  the  bird’s  powers  of  mimicry,  which  are  quite  equal  to  those. 


of  the  next  species.  I  have  heard  it  imitate  cleverly  the  cry  of  the  ser¬ 
pent-eagle,  and  the  call  of  the  Koel,  and  often  listened  to  what  were  evi¬ 
dently  attempts  to  mock  other  smaller  inhabitants  of  the  woods. 

It  usually  associates  in  pairs,  and  perches  across  the  upper  branches  of 
lofty  trees,  whence  it  makes  many  a  sudden  dive  upon  passing  beetles,  and 
the  many  larger  members  of  the  insect  kingdom  which  affect  the  Ceylon  for¬ 
ests.  Its  flight  is  powerful  and  swift,  and  it  is  capable  of  darting  thro’ 
thick  foliage  with  great  ease;  on  seizing  an  insect  in  the  air  it  returns 
with  it,  or  carries  it  to  another  perch,  and  beats  it  against  the  branches 
before  devouring  it. 

I  have  on  several  occasions  in  Saf fragam  found  three  or  four  pairs  of 
these  birds  in  scattered  company,  and  once  in  the  Opate  hills  came  on  a 
flock  which  seemed  to  be  moving  from  one  part  of  the  forest  to  another;  they 
were  making  their  way  along  from  tree  to  tree  beneath  a  vast  precipice,  and 
uttering  a  loud  whistle,  which  one  bird  took  up  from  the  other  as  they  dis¬ 
appeared  from  my  gaze  through  the  dense  foliage. 

It  has  an  inveterate  dislike  of  Owls,  particularly  the  “Devil  Bird11,  whic 
is  a  fellow  inhabitant  of  the  gloomy  wilds;  and  whenever  it  espies  one  of 
these  birds  which  has  neglected  to  seek  a  proper  place  of  concealment  it  at¬ 
tacks  it  with  loud  cries,  and  is  soon  joined  by  a  host  of  small  birds,  (Bul¬ 
buls,  &c ) ,  which  soon  drive  the  luckless  “Utama*  to  a  distant  part  of  the 
forest. 

NIDIFI CATION 

This  species  breeds  in  the  South  of  Ceylon  in  the  beginning  of  April.  I 
have  seen  the  young  just  able  to  fly  in  the  Opate  forests  at  the  end  of’ this 
month,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  any  information  concerning  its 
nest  or  eggs. 

The  figure  in  the  picture  accompanying  this  article  is  that  of  a  very 
large  male  shat  in  the  kottowe  forest,  having  an  exceptionally  fine  tail. 


22. 

DISSEMURUS  ,  PARADISEUS 
(THE  RACKET  TAILED  DRONGO) 

ADULT  MALE 

Length  17  to  19  Inches,  aocorcilng  to  length  or  tall;  wing  8*8  to  6.2; 
tall  11  to  12*6  to  tip  of  outer  feather,  the  penultimate,  in  one  or  the  lat¬ 
ter,  measured  6.8  shorter;  racket  never  exceeding  2.75;  tarsus  .9  to  1;  mid¬ 
dle  toe  .  8,  its  cla.w  (straight)  .35;  bill  to  gape  1.45. 

FEMALE 

Length  15  to  16  inches;  wing  5.6  to  6.1;  tail  10  to  11  to  tip  or  outer 
tail  feather,  which  projects  not  more(than  5.5,  and  in  some  only  4.4  beyond 
the  penultimate. 

DISTRIBUTION 

This  showy  bird  is  chiefly  an  Inhabitant  of  the  dry  region  of  Ceylon, 
from  the  Vann 1  to  Puttalam  on  the  West  side,  extending  through  all  the  East¬ 
ern  portions  of  the  island  and  flat  jungle  clad  country  between  Haputale  and 
the  South-east  coast,  up  to  the  slopes  of  the  Morowak  Korale  ranges.  In 
the  latter  region,  particularly  In  forest  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  in 
most  of  the  Northern  forests,  It  is  very  numerous,  approaching  close  to  the 
sea  coast  where  the  jungle  is  heavy.  I  have  found  it  on  the  Lunegalla  pass 
up  to  two  thousand  feet,  and  it  doubtless  ranges  to  the  same  elevation  on 
the  entire  Eastern  and  Northern  slopes  of  the  Central  zone. 

In  the  Western  Province  I  haxe  never  met 'with  It,  but  in  1872  I  obtained 
an  example  in  the  forest  of  Kottowe,  near  Gal la,  a  remarkably  isolated  posi¬ 
tion,  some  fifty  miles  distant  from  the  limits  of  its  general  range.  it 
is  therefore  possible  it  may  still  be  found  in  some  of  the  lower  forests  be¬ 
tween  that  point  and  Korunegaila,  thus  extending  Its  range  throughout  all 
the  low  country. 

It  has  been  procured  by  Mr  Whyte’s  collectors  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kan¬ 
dy.  Layard  procured  it  first  at  Anuradhapura,  and  wrote  of  it  as  being  con¬ 
fined  to  the  Vanril;  It  was  also  In  the  Northern  forests  that  Mr  Holdsworth 
met  with  it. 

HABITS 

Wherever  the  forest  Is  luxuriant  in  the  North  and  East  of  the  island, 
this  splendid  bird  delights  to  reign;  he  is  a  petty  monarch  among  the  numer¬ 
ous  feathered  denizens  of  the  wood,  now  exercising  his  varied  talents  in 
closely  mocking  their  notes,  now  dashing  at  some  diligent  Woodpecker  who  has 


ventured  to  fix  himself  for  a  moment  on  a  trunk  too  near  the  swarthy  tyrant; 
and  while  he  thus  amuses  himself  he  does  not  miss  a  chance  of  capturing  a 
passing  beetle  or  locust  by  the  exercise  of  a  few  strokes  of  his  powerful  w-i- 
w  ings. 

It.  is  consequently  on  the  banks  of  the  romantic  forest  lined  rivers,  or  te 
the  sylvan  borders-  of  the  lonely  village  tanks,  which  are  both  features  of 
the  wilds  of  Ceylon,  that  the  Racket  tailed  Drongo  is  met  with;  or  it  may 
with  equal  certainty  be  found  on  the  sides  of  the  low  hills  clothed  with  tall 
timber  trees,  which  everywhere  intersect  the  low  country  jungles  not  far 
from  the  base  of  the  mountain  system* 

When  seeing  flying  about  from  limb  to  limb  of  the  lofty  monarchs  of  the 
forest,  it  gives  one  the  impression  of  spending  a  very  happy  existence,  dls^l 
playing  its  long  tail  feathers  as  it  launches  itself  into  the  air,  and  sweeps 
down  with  a  graceful  flight  on  its  insect  prey.  When  seated,  it  is  const¬ 
antly  jerking  up  its  tail,  and  jumping  to  and  fro  on  its  perch,  while  it 
calls  to  its  companion  who  is  performing  the  same  antics  on  a  neighbouring 
tree. 

Its  notes  are  wonderfully  varied;  and  at  one  time  or  another  I  have  heard 
It  mock  almost  every  bird  in  the  forest.  Mr  Parker  writes  that  Its  favour¬ 
ite  note  In  the  jungles  near  Uswewa  is  that  of  the  Crested  Eagle  (Splzaetus 
Ceylonensls).  It  has  a  metallic  sounding  call,  somewhat  resembling  that 
of  the  last  species,  which  It  utters  in  the  early  morning,  usually  from  the 
top  of  a  high  tree,  and  this  Is  so  different  from  its  general  notes  that  it 
is  difficult  to  identify  it  with  the  bird,  which  is  not  easily  caught  sight 
of  at  the  time*  With  regard  to  Its  'antipathy'  for  Woodpeckers,  I  may  remark 
that  I  have  not  un frequently  seen  it  following  about  both  species  of  our  Red 
Woodpeckers,  and  darting  at  them  while  they  were  searching  for  food  on  the 
trunks  of  trees. 

The  imitative  powers  of  this  species  are  a  matter  of  comment  with  nearly 
every  writer  T,,ho  has  observed  it  in  Its  native  wilds.  Mr  Bourdlllon  writes 
» I  have  often  been  amused  to  hear  it  imitate  the  cry  of  the  Harrier  Eagle, 
and  see  it  make  a  charge  down  oh  some  smaller  bird,  either  In  sheer  mischief 
or  to  secure  some  Insect  which  the  latter  had  captured.  I  have  also  heard 
one  imitate  exactly  the  evening  note  of  the  Ground  Thrush  (Brachyurus  Coro- 
nata).  During  the  breeding  . season  they  are  very  bold,  and  a  pair  think  no¬ 
thing  of  .attacking  and  driving  off  from  the  neighbourhood  of  their  nest  the 
Harrier  or  Black  Kite  Eagle.  I  once  had  an  adult  bird  brought  to  me  whica 
had  been  captured  with  limed  twigs.  Within  a  few  hours  it  would  take  cock- 


roaches  and  other  insert  food  from  the  hand,  and  soon  got  very  tame". 

Mr  Davison,  who  remarks  that  its  powers  of  imitation  are  perfectly  marvel¬ 
lous,  writes,  "I  have  heard  it  take  off  Garrulax  Belanger!  so  that  I  am  sure 
the  birds  themselves  would  not  have  detected  the  imposture.  These  Baobling 
Thrushes,  by  the  way,  always  associate  with  other  kindred  species  in  large 
flocks;  and  hunt  straight  on  end  through  the  forest,  and  you  will  invariably 
find  two  or  more  of  the  Drongos  following  or  accompanying  each  such  flock11. 

It  is  also  noteworthy  that  this  bird  always  sweeps  down  from  its  percn  at 
its  prey;  I  never  saw  it  fly  up  at  it,  although  it  generally  mounts  again 
with  the  impetus  imparted  by  its  firs^  onset. 

NIDI FI CATION 

Concerning  the  nidlfication  of  this  species,  I  regret  to  say  I  am  unable 
to  give  any  information. 


Disssivimus  parad is£u s 


DISSEMURUS  LOmonmNUS 


23. 

HV  P  0  T  H  Y  M  I  S  ,C  E  Y  L  0  N  E  N  S  I  S 
(THE  CEYLONESE  AZURE  FLYCATCHER) 

ADULT  MALE  AND  FEMALE 

Length  6  to  6.2  Inches;  wing  2.6  to  2.8;  tall  2.76;  tarsus  .6;  middle  toe 
and  claw  .5;  bill  to  gape  .6  to  .7. 

DISTRIBUTION 

This  pretty  blue  flycatcher  is  generally  dispersed  throughout  the  jungles 
and  forests  of  the  interior,  not  ranging  much  above  the  lower  hill  districts 
except  perhaps,  in  Uva  and  in  the  ranges  to  the  North-east  of  Kandy,  where  I 
have  seen  it  between  2000  and  3000  feet.  It  is  common  enough  in  its  syl¬ 
van  haunts;  but  I  doubt  If  It  is  a  familiar  bird  to  any  but  those  who  fre¬ 
quent  the  jungles.  In  the  low  thorny  scrub  bounding  the  sea-board  on  the 
dry  portions  of  the  island  it  is  not  found,  nor  did  I  observe  it  anywhere  in 
the  Jaffna  peninsula.  in  the  Western  Province  it  may  be  seen  close  to  the 
shore,  frequenting  the  woods  at  the  back  of  the  cocoanul  plantations  whicn 
border  the  sea,  while  further  Inland,  as  well  as  in  the  South-west  hill  re¬ 
gion,  It  Is  tolerably  numerous. 

HABITS 

This _ species  is  found  either  singly  or  in  pairs,  affecting  forests,  shady 
jungles,  and  bamboo  thickets,  and  is  also  met  with  in  small  groves,  or  de¬ 
tached  woods  in  cultivated  districts.  It  usually  keeps  to  underwood  or 
dwells  in  the  lower  branches  of  forest  trees,  generally  selecting  those 
spots  which  are  enlivened  by  a  gleam  of  sunshine,  where  it  may  be  seen  active 
ly  darting  on  small  flies  or  insects,  while  it  utters  its  sharp  little  note 
resembling  the  word  fftchreet\  After  the  breeding  season  the  young  birds 
associate  in  small  troops;  and  at  such  times  I  have  noticed,  them  following 
each  other  about  among. the  upper  branches  of  tall  trees, 

NIDIFI CATION 

In  the  Western  Province  this  flycatcher  breeds  from  April  to  July,  or  du¬ 
ring  the  South-west  monsoon  rains,  building  a  beautiful  little  nest  in  the 
fork  of  a  sapling  or  shrub  at  abbot  four  feet  from  the  ground;  it  is  const¬ 
ructed  of  moss  and  fine  strips  of  bark,  very  neatly  finished  off  at  the  edg§ 
decorated  with  cobwebs  on  the  exterior,  and  lined  with  very  fine  creeper 
tendrils,  the  interior  forming  a  deep  cup  of  about  one  inch  and  three  quar¬ 
ters  in  diameter. 

The  eggs  are  either  two  or  three,  round  in  form  of  a  buff  white  ground  go- 


lour,  spotted  openly,  chiefly  at  the  obtuse  end,  with  light  sienna  red, 
gled  with  darker  specks  of  red.  They  measure  .66  by  .55  inches. 


The  picture  represents  a  male  bird  from  Ackrninina,  near  Galle. 


M  U  T  T  U  I 


24. 

alseonax. 

(THE  RUSTY  FLYCATCHER) 

ADULT  MALE  AND  FEMALE 

Length  5.3  to  5.5  inches;  wing  2.7  to  2.9;  tail  2.1  to  2.2;  tarsus  .65;  mid¬ 
dle  toe  and  claw  .57;  bill  to  gape  .7, to  .76;  the  legs  and  feet  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  delicate  in  this  species. 

DISTRIBUTION 

This  rare  flycatcher  was  discovered  by  Layard  at  Point  Pedro,  the  extreme 
North  of  the  island;  he  writes  thus  of  it  after  describing  the  specimen  bro¬ 
ught  to  himf  *1  named  this  new  species  after  my  old  and  attached  servant 
Muttu,  to  whose  patient  perseverance  and  hunting  skill  I  owe  so  many  of  my  m 
best  birds.  This  one  he  brought  to  me  one  morning  at  Point  Pedro  during 
the  month  of  June*. 

I  am  not  aware  that  it  was  again  met  with  until  re-discovered  by  myself  i 
in  January  1875,  when  I  obtained  one  of  two  specimens  seen  in  a  forest  a 
few  miles  from  Trineomalie.  After  that  date  I  did  not  notice  it  until  Feb¬ 
ruary  18?7,  when  I  met  with  several  individuals  in  the  forest  af  Ikkade  - 
Barrawe,  in  the  Hew agam  Korale,  and  procured  three  or  four  of  them.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  it  may  inhabit  other  forests  in  the  South  and  East  of. 
the  island.  Layard  procured  his  specimen  in  June,  which  goes  far  to  prove 
that  the  species  ie  resident  in,  and  peculiar  to,  Ceylon. 

HABITS 

This  little  bird  frequents  the  lateral  and  rather  low  out  spreading  bran¬ 
ches  of  forest  trees  by  the  side  of  tracks,  paths,  or  open  glades.  It 

leads  a  sedentary  life,  sitting  upright  And  motionless,  now  and  then  waking 
into  action  by  darting  out  on  some  passing  fly.  In  the  stomach  of  one  ex¬ 
ample  I  found  much  larger  insects  (moderately  sized  Coleoptera)  than  I  expec¬ 
ted  to  find  captured  by  so  small  a  bird. 

It  is  the  reverse  of  shy,  not  objecting  to  close  scrutiny,  under  which  I 
found  it  would  sit  motionless  until  roused  into  flight  by  the  sight  of  its 
prey,  which,  to  it,  was  evidently  much  more  worthy  of  attention  than  myself 
and  the  fatal  weapon  which  was  destined  to  put  an  end  to  its  quiet  existence 

The  upper  figure  in-  the  drawing  represents  a  male  of  this  species  shot  in 
the  Ikkade  -  Barawe  forebt  hear  Hanwella. 


25. 

STOP  AROL  A(  SORDIDA 
(THE'  CEYLONESE  BLUE  FLYCATCHER) 

ADULT  MALE  AND  FEMALE 

Length  5.8  to  6.2  inches;  wing  2.85  to  3.1;  tail  2.3  to  2.5;  tarsus'  .7  to 
.8;  middle  toe  and  claw  .5  to  .7;  bill  to  gape  .67  to  .75. 

DISTRIBUTION 

This  Flycatcher  is  entirely  a  hill  bird,  inhabiting  Doth  the  Kandyan  and 
the  Southern  mountains  down  to  an  elevation  of  somewhat  under  2000  feet. 

It  is  not  common  at  the  Horton  Plains,  according  to  my  observation,  but  it 
is  abundant  slightly  lower  down  at  Nbwera  Ellia,  and  throughout  the  main 
range.  It  is  numerous  in  jungles  throughout  all  the  coffee  districts,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  Knuckles  and  in  Uva.  Lower  down  It  is  less  frequent,  ex¬ 
cept  In  the  secluded  woods  through  which • the  affluents  of  the  Mahawelli  Gan- 
ga  flow.  It  is  found  in  the  Singha  Rajah  and  other  forests  oordering  the 
Kukkul  Korale,  and  at  a  similarly  low  elevation  on  the  South-eastern  slopes 
of  the  Uva  ranges. 

HABITS 

This  is  a  quiet  bird,  of  less  active  movements  than  most  Flycatchers,  and 
is  u snail,  found  frequenting  the  outskirts  of  forests,  the  edges  of  clearing; 
the  borders  of  mountain  streams,'  or  the  sides  of  roads  or  paths  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  the  depths  of  the  jungle.  On  a  few  occasions  I  have  observed  it  In 
small  flocks  of  half  a  dozen  or  more  on  the  banks  of  oroad  sunny  torrents, 
but  this  is  not  usual. 

The  male  has  a  sweet  little  warble,  which  Is  patiently  whistled  all  day 
long,  particularly  in  the  breeding  season,  seated  near  its  mate;  the  note  is 
so  clear  and  low  that  it  seems  to  come  from  a  distance,  whereas  the  Dlru  is 
sitting  close  at  hand. 

It  frequently  perches  on  fallen  trees,  or  low  stumps,  on  which  it  will 
sit  in  perfect  silence  until  disturbed,  when  it  does  not  take  the  trouble  to 
fly  far,  but  simply  flits  to  the  nearest  twig.  It  evinces  little  or  no 
fear  of  man. 

Mr  Bligh,  who  has  had  much  opportunity  of - observing  Its  habits  during  a 
long  residence  in  the  coffee  districts.  Informs  me  that  it  is  not  socially 
Inclined,  that  the  males  are  very  pugnacious,  and  that  when  two  meet  they 
utter  their  song  in  a  high  key  and  in  a  passionate  hurried  manner.  He  fur¬ 
ther  writes:-  "Its  sweet  plaintive  notes  are  heard  during  many  months  of  the 


year;  It  af feats  low  perches  from  which  to  pour  forth  Its  contentment  In 
song,  such  as  the  stump  of  a  tree,  a  log  or  rock  In  the  coffee,  or  an  expo¬ 
se^'  branch  by  the  jungle  side*  Its  song  has  a  certain  chtap,  possessing  no 
small  resemblance  to  the  plaintive  whistling  of  the  Blackbird.  It  Is  a  veiy 
silent  bird  except  when  singing;  Indeed  I  have  never  heard  It  utter  a  call 
note  beyond  a  scarcely  audible  ffslp,r  when  It  Is  near  Its  nest". 

NIDIFI CATION 

From  the  pen  of  the  same  observant  naturalist,  Mr  Bligh,  I  gather  the 
following  information  respecting  the  nesting  of  this  interesting  little  uird 

He  says:-  "The  nest  is  generally  concealed  in  various  suitable  places, 
such  as  a  shallow  hole  in  a  rotten  stump,  or  in  the  trunk  of  a  forest  tree, 
and  I  once  found  it  in  a  felled  tree,  well  protected  by  a  thick  branca  of  a 
coffee  bush  which  grew  over  It;  it  is  composed  of  moss,  lichens,  and  grasses 
lined  with  fine  fibrous  material,  and  is  like  a.  blackbird’s  In  miniature. 

The  eggs  are  dull  white,  thickly  sprinkle  and  blotched  with  darkish  red" 

The  breeding  season  would  appear  to  be  in  April  and  May,  for  I  nave  shot 
the  young  in  mixed  nestling  and  blue  plumage  in  the  month  of  August,  boih  in 
the  Peak  and  Kukkul  Korale  forests. 

The  lower  figure  in  the  drawing  represents  a  male  bird,  shot  at  Debedde 
Gap  in  Uva. 


26* 

T  U  R  D  U  S  SP  I  LOP  TER  A 
(THE  SPOTTED  THRUSH) 

ADULT  MALE  AND  FEMALE 

LEngth  8  to  8.7,  average  8.4  inches;  wing  3.8  to  4.1;  tail  3  to  3.2;  tar¬ 
sus  1.3  to  1.5;  hind  toe  and  claw  1.1,  to  1.25;  bill  to  gape  1.05  to  1.2. 

DISTRIBUTION 

The  spotted  thrush,  which  is  the' Ceylon  representative  or  the  Indian 
Plain  Backed  Thrush,  was  discovered  by  the  late  Dr  Templeton.  It  is  an 
inhabitant  of  the  Central  hill  region,  from  about  4000  feet  downwards,  being 
not  at  all.  uncommon  in  Uva,  and  in  the  less  elevated  district,  of  Dumbara. 

From  the  base  of  the  hills  where  it  is  sore  frequent,  it  spreads  outward  § 
particularly  in  the  forest  districts,  and  in  the  Western  and  Southern  parts 
of  the  island  is  found  within  a  few  miles  of  the  sea.  in  Saffragam  ana  on 
the  well  wooded  tract  lying  between  Ratnapura  and  Dambulla,  along  the  base 
of  the  Western  ranges,  as  also  in  the  Pasdun,  Raygam,  and  Hewagaa  Korales, 
it  is  more  heard  and  seen  than  in  other  parts  of  the  low  country,  and  I  and 
others  have  procured  it  within  a  few  miles  of  Colombo.  In  the  low  hill  jun¬ 
gles  of  the  South-west  it  is  scarcely  less  frequent.  In  the  forests  of  the 
Vanniand  those  of  the  Friar’s  Hood  group  I  have  procured  it,  but  it  is  rarer 
in  those  parts  than  in  the  bamboo  jungle  of  the  Western  Province. 

HABITS 

A  shy  retiring  bird,  this  species  frequents  da/iap  jungles,  undergrowths  In 
forests,  and  bamboo  thickets,  not  often  mounting  to  any  height  on  trees,  out 
passing  its  time  near  the  ground,  about  which  it  hops,  quietly  picking  up 
pupae,  coleoptera,  and  other  Insects,  and  when  alarmed  It  runs  very  quickly 
through  underwood,  uttering  a  weak  chirping  note.  The  male  has  a  very  pret¬ 
ty  whistle,  ending  in  a  human  lik6  note,  which  it  utters,  seated  on  a  low 

branch,  for  a  considerable  time  at  intervals  during  the  day,  but  chiefly  in 
the  morning  and  evening.  Both  sexes  have  a  weak,  almost  inaudible  Uzsee", 
which  they  utter,  as  the  blackbird  does,  while  seeking  for  food. 

It  does  not  often  come  into  the  open,  but  at  sunset  I  have  now  and  tnen 

seen  it  in  little  copses  of  guava  and  other  small  trees  which  are  to  be  found 
in  the  meadows  on  the  banks  of  some  of  tlie  ?>/estern  streams,  and  I  once  shot 
one  whistling  in  a  clump  of  the  tall  bamboo  (Bambusa  Thouarsi). 

The  young  bird  quickly  acquires  its  vocal  powers,  and  whistles  as  sweetly 
In  the  soft  gape  stage  ;as  an  adult. 


A  singular  theory  obtains  among  the  Sinhalese  with  reference  to  this  spe¬ 
cies  and  the  Pitta  or  Ground  Thrush.  They  have  a  tradition  that  Buddha  in 
former  times,  changed  some  of  the  spotted  thrushes  into  Pittas,,  a  bird  which 
they  likewise  style  "Avitohia",  and  they  believe  that  these  beautiful  birds 
are  the  progeny  of  the  spotted  thrush,  asserting  that  the  young  of  both  spe¬ 
cies  are  to  be  found  in  the  nest  of  this  latter  bird.  The  fact  of  the  Pit¬ 
ta  being  migratory  and  appearing  in  the  island  suddenly  no  doubt  is  the 
cause  of  this  imaginative  mode  of  accounting  for  its  arrival. 

NIDI FI CATION 

I  have  found  this  bird  nesting  in  the.  Northern  forests  near  Trincomalie 
in  January,  and  I  obtained  a  nestling  in  Uva  in  September.  Mr  Me  Vicar  has 
taken  its  eggs  at  Kaesbawa,  near  Colombo  in  may;  The  breeding  season,  there¬ 
fore,  extends  over  the  first  half  of  the  year.  The  nest  is  placed  in  the 
fork  of  a  sapling  a  few  feet  from  the  ground,  or  among  the  roots  of  a  tree 
on  a  bank  or  little  eminence,  and  is  a  loose  looking,  though  really  compact¬ 
ly  put  together  structure  of  small  twigs,  roots,  moss,  and  grass,  lined  with 
finer  materials  of  the  same,  the  egg  cavity  being  a  deep  cup,  tolerably 
neatly  finished  off. 

The  eggs  are  two  or  three  in  number,  of  a  pale  bluish  green  ground,  freck¬ 
led  throughout  with  light  reddish  brown,  or  light  red  and  reddish  grey,  over 
a  few  lilac  spots  at  the  obtuse  end,  the  markings  in  some  being  confluent  at 
that  portion;  they  are  regular  ovals  in  shape,  measuring  from  1.06  to  1.17 
inches  in  length,  by  .74  to  . 77  in  breadth. 

The  figure  on  the  left  hand  of  the  drawing  is  that  of  a  male  shot  on  the 
Sittawak  Ganga,  a  large  affluent  of  the  Kelani  Ganga. 


27. 


ORIOCINCLA  I  M  B  R  I  C  A  T  A 
(THE  BUFF  BREASTED  THRUSH) 

ADULT  MALE  AND  FEMALE 

Length  9.3  to  2.6  inches;  wing  4.8  to  5.05;  female,  wing  4.65  to  4.8;  tar¬ 
sus  1.1  to  1.15;  middle  toe  and  claw  1.15  to  1.2;  bill  to  gape  1.38  to  1.53; 
average  length  1.4.  .  - 

DISTRIBUTION 

This  fine  thrush  was  first  noticed  and  described  by  Layard,  from  a  speci¬ 
men  that  he  discriminated  in  the  collection  of  Mr  Thwaites,  who  was,  there¬ 
fore,  its  discoverer.  Where  this  gentleman  procured  it  Layard  does  not  men¬ 
tion,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  found  throughout  the  main  ragge  and  in 
the  uncleared  portions  of  most  of  the  coffee  districts;  it  is  decidedly  an 
uncommon  bird,  and  being' very  shy  and  retiring,  almost  entirely  escapes  ob¬ 
servation.  It  is  most  frequently  met  with  in  the  high  land  round  Newera 
Ellia  and  in  the  wilderness  of  the  Peak,  but  I  have-seen  it  In  Maturatta, 
and  procured  it  i  :  a  small  wood  on  Alegalla  mountains,  where  it  is  not  un¬ 
frequent,  and  where  Mr  Farr  likewise  obtained  several  examples.  Mr  Thwai¬ 
tes  informs  me  that  it  makes  its  appearance  at  the  beginning  of  every  year 
from  the  surrounding  jungle  in  the  Hackgalla  gardens,  in  which  the  open 
though  secluded  ground,  and  the  ample  shelter  of  shady  conifers  affords  it 
a  favourite  feeding  place. 

I  do  not  think  it  descends  below  an  altitude  of  3000  feet,  at  which  I  pro¬ 
cured  it  at  Alegalla,  and  also  observed  it  in  the  forests  on  the  Peak  above 
Gillymally. 

HABITS 

The  Buff  Breasted  Thrush  dwells  almost  exclusively  on  the  ground,  from 
which  it  rises,  when  startled,  with  a  loud  flutter,  and  taking  a  short  irre¬ 
gular  flight  suddenly  drops  again.  I-  have  always  observed  it  alone,  and 
have  met  with  it  in  openly  timbered  forests,  and  in  thick  willov.  scrub.  It 
appears  to  feed  on  insects,  which  it  procures  beneath  fallen  leaves,  ana  Mr 
Thwaites  informs  me-  that  it  scratches  much  in  rubbish  thrown  out  at  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  his  plantations,  and  whe  flushed  betakes  itself  to  a  low  branch  and 
then  disappears  into  the  adjacent  forest. 

I  can  give  no  particulars  as  to  its  NIDIFICATION. 

■The  figure  on  the  right  hand  of  the  drawing  is  that  of  a  female  shot  in 
jungle  at  the  summit  of  Alegalla  Peak. 


BLIGHI 


28. 

MY  I  OPHONUS 

(BLIGHTS  WHISTLING  THRUSH) 

ADULT  MALE  AMD  FEMALE 

Length  8  to  8.5  Inches;  wing  4,2  to  4.4;  tail  3.1  to  3.5;  tarsus  1.4  to 
1.5;  middle  toe  and  claw  1.25;  bill  to  gape  1.25. 

DISTRIBUTION 

The  present  species,  which  is  one  of  our  rarest  hill  birds,  was  discovert 
in  1868  by  Mr  Samuel  Bllgfi.  He  obtained  it  at  an  altitude  of  about  4200 
feet,  in  forest  on  the  brinks  of  the  Leraastota  Oya,  which  descends  through 
the  magnificent  gorge  below  the  Pite-  Ratraalie  estate,  Haputale,  to  the  town 
of  Lemas.  Since  that  time  he  has  procured  one  or  two  examples,  and  tells 
me  that  he  has  seen  it  severgl  times  both  in  the  Haputale  and  Kotmalie  dis¬ 
trict.  In  July  1870,  Mr  Holdsworth  procured  a  young  bird  near  Newera  Ellia 
and  in  1875  a  male  in  fine  plumage  was  shot  by  myself  on  the  Badulla  road, 
just  above  the  Hakgalla  gardens;  finally  in  December  1876,  and  in  January  i 
1877  Mr  Cobbold,  of  Maskeliya,  obtained  two  male  examples  on  the  Maskeliya 
Oya,  a  tributary  of  the  Kelani,  at  about  3800  feet.  In  addition  to  the 
record  of  these  few  captures,  I  may  mention  that  Mr  Forbes  Laurie  met  with 
an  individual  on  his  estate  at  Kabragalla,  near  Nawalapi tlya,  at  an  eleva¬ 
tion  of  about  3000  feet.  This  altitude  is  the  lowest  to  which  I  have  neard 
of  Its  ranging,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  found  in  other  forests  of 
similar  elevation  throughout  the  coffee  districts,  but  I  apprehend  the  j  - 
gles  of  the  main  range  form  its  chief  habitat.  It  is  no  doubt  more  common 
than  such  isolated  captures  would  lead  us  to  belie/e,  but  being  a  denizen  of 
forest  clad  mountain  gorges,  which  are  mostly  difficult  of  access,  it  has 
hitherto  almost  entirely  escaped  observation. 

HABITS 

The  very  shy  nature  of  this  handsome  bird  has  doubtless  conduced  to  its 
non-discovery  until  so  recerit  a  period.  Mr  Blyth,  in  his  notes  above  quo¬ 
ted,  remarked  that' a  Myiophonus,  or  whistling  thrush,  was  not  a  likely  Dird 
to  have  been  overlooked;  but  nevertheless,  such  was  the  case,  for  until  late 
years  tie  forests  of  the  upper  ranges  had  only  been  cursorily  explored,  and 
their  most  interesting  novelties  consequently  remained  to  be  discovered. 

It  affects  the  vicinity  of  mountain  streams,  and  is  very  wary,  jseeping 
almost  entirely  to  the  shade  of  thick  forests,  and  only  now  and  then  shewing' 

Itself  on  the  rocks  of  the  dashing  torrents,  where  It  will  rest  for  a  moment 

. 


piping  out  Its  "long-drawn,  plaintive,  though  loud,  whistling  note",  or  It 
will  seize  some  looed  for  morsel  of  food  and  then  dart  quickly  out  of  sight. 

Its  discoverer  remarks  that  at  such  times  It  Is  very  Impatient  of  ooser- 
vatlon,  and  also  that  it  appears  to  consort  in  pairs;  this  condition  ie, 
however,  doubtless  varied  by  the  companionship  of  the  yearling  birds  with 
their  parents,  and  a  brood  of  such  probably  combined  to  form  a  little  troop 
of  four  which  I  me.  with  at  sunset  on  the  occasion  above  mentioned.  At 
this  period  of  the  day  it  exhibits  the  restless  habits  of  the  Thrush  family, 
by  coming  into  the  op£n  and  giving  vent  to  its  vocal  powers,  combined  with 
a  boldness  foreign  to  its  nature,  for  the  male  which  I  precured  at  Hackgalla 
sat  whistling  for  some  moments  in  an  exposed  tree  by  the  roadside,  and  allow¬ 
ed  me  to  dismount  from  my  pony  and  shoot  it.  During  the  few  minutes  to  wh. 

my  observations  were  confine  ,  the  rest  of  the  family  flew  hither  and  thi¬ 
ther  across  the  road,  uttering  a  high  sibilant  whistle. 

It  would  likewise  appear  to  wander  occasionally  from  the  shelter  of  the 
forest,  for  Mr  Forbes  Laurie  tells  me  of  one  which  he  discovered  under  an 
umbrageous  tree  at  the  outskirts  of  the  plantation,  which  when  approached,-  t 
took  refuge  under  a  coffee  bush,  running  in  and  out  beneath  the  branches, 
and  refused  to  depart  until  his  coolies  endeavoured  to  capture  it  by  throw¬ 
ing  a  blanket  over  the  shrub 

Its  food  consists  of  various  insects,  coleoptera,  &c-  and  in  the  stomach  of 
my  specimen  I  detected  the  bones  of  a  frog,  probably  of  the  tree  frequenting 
species  (Polypedates).  It  is  much  to  be  feared  that  the  extensive  felling 
of  the  forest  for  t6a  planting,  in 'the  upper  range,  will  limit  within  the 
smallest  possible  bounds  the  portion  of  country  in  Ceylo  -  alone  fit  for  the 

habitation  of  this  species,  and  very  possibly  conduce  to  its  ultimate  extinc¬ 
tion. 

NIDI FI CATION 

Nothing  of  any  certainty  in  known  of  the  nesting  of  the  Whistling  Thrash, 
but  I  am  inclined  to  the  belief; that  several  nests  which  I  have  found  on 
the  banks  of  trees  be  Ion.  to  It.  They  resembled  those  usually  constructed 
by  this  family,  and  were  deep,  ample  oops,  composed  almost  entirely  of  moss 
ano, fine  roots,  fixed  in  niches  in  overhanging  trees,  or  in  forks  of  sap¬ 
lings  at  some  height  from  the  ground. 

The  lower  bird  in  the  picture  is  a  male  shot  near  Hackgalla. 

The  upper  bird  is  describe:!  elsewhere. 


« 

29. 

RUBIGULA  MELAN  I  CTERA 
(TOE  BLACK  HEADED  BULBUL! 

ADULT  MALE  AND  FEMALE 

Length  from  6.3  to  6.5  inches;  wing  2.7  to  2.9;  tarsus  .6;  middle  toe  and 
claw  .58;  hind  toe  and  claw  .48;  bill  to  gape  .75  to  .8.  Females  are  the 
smaller  of  the  sexes. 

DISTRIBUTION 

The  Black  Headed  Bulbul  occurs  throughout  all  the  forest  tracts  of  the  lew 
low  country,  ascending  the  mountains  of  the  Kandyan  and  Southern  Provinces 
to  an  altitude  of  about  5000  feet  in  the  former,  and  to  the  limits  of  the  ju 
jungle  in  the  latter.  It  is  plentiful  in  suitable  localities  in  the  West¬ 
ern  Province,  being  found  within  four  or  five  miles  of  Colombo;  it  is  also 
abundant  In  the  South-western  hill  region,  although  almost  absent  from  the 
arid  maritime  districts  between  Hambantotte  and.  the  Park  country.  It  is  a 
common  bird  in  all  the  forests  of  the  Northern  parts  of  the  Island,  Deing 
numerous  round  Trincomalie,  and  along  the  coast  to  the  North  of  that  place. 

In  Uva,  Haputale,  and  the  Eastern  coffee  districts  it  is  found  up  to  the 
afore  mentioned  altitude,  but  I  have  not  observed  it  so  high  on  the  Western 
side.  About  Kandy  and  the  circumjacent  districts  it  is  very  common,  prefer¬ 
ring  to  the  forest  the  deep  valleys  of  the  Mahawelli  Ganga  and  its  affluents 
the  Maha  Oya  and  the  Bilhul  Oya,  as  well  as  other  similarly  openly  wooded 
localities.  ' 

HABITS 

The  11  Cap  Negre*  frequents  shady  luxuriant  forests,  low  jungle,  cheena 
woods,  the  wooded  borders  of  tanks,  and  so  forth.  It  is  one  of  the  common¬ 
est  denizens  of  the  forest  in  Ceylon.  It  is  met  with  either  in  pairs,  or 

three  or  four  together,  and  at  times  is  socially  Inclined  towards  Its  neigh¬ 
bours  of  the  forest,  consorting  with  the  forest  bulbul,  (Crlniger  Ictericusl 
and  in  less  heavily  timbered  spots  may  be  found  in  company  with  the  common 
White  Browed  Bulbul,  (Ixos  Luttolus).  It  delights  in  the  well  wooded  shady 
ravines,  watered  by  rocky  streams,  which  intersect  the  patinas  throughout 
the  Central  Province,  and  while  halting  for  an  instant  by  these  delightful 
brooks  on  my  journey  from  one  estate  to  another,  I  have  generally  heard  its 
unpretending  little  warble,  which  is  much  like  the  syllables  "whee,  whee, 
wheeff,  frequently  repeated.  It  generally  affects  the  lateral  branches  of 

large  trees,  and  searches  about  among. the  outspreading  boughs  for  its  food, 

■no 
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which  is  chiefly  insectivorous;  small  seeds  are  sometimes  devoured  by  it,"' 
and  I  have  found  snails  of  some  little  size  and  also  minute  ammonites  in  its 
stomach.  I  have  occasionally  seen  small  parties  In  the  topmost  boughs  of 
large  trees,  but  to  ascend  thither  is  not  its  usual  habit,  and  in  such  cases 
it  is  probably  enticed  from  the  foliage  beneath  by  the  presence  of  other 
birds.  Towards  Its  own  kin  it  is  extremely  sociable,  generally  living  in 
close  fellowship,  particularly  in  the  nesting  time.  it  is  rarely  disturbed 
without  the  little  call  note  Bwhee,  whee*  being  speedily  heard,  and  Us  com¬ 
panion  is  seen  flying  across  the  jungle  path  or  other  spot  in  search  of  it. 

NIDIFI CATION 

This  Bulbul  breeds  in  the  Southern  and  Central  Portions  of  the  island 
from  April  to  September,  probably  rearing  two  broods.  In  the  Kandyan  Pro¬ 
vince  Mr  Bligh  has  found  the  eggs  in  the  former,  and  I  myself  in  the  latter 
month.  It  usually  builds  in  the  fork  of  a  low  tree  or  bush  near  the  ground 
and  sometimes  even  on  a  dead  stump.  I  have  taken  the  nest  fixed  in  a  hori¬ 
zontal  bifurcation  of  a  small  branch  which  overhung  a  mountain  stream.  It 
was  a  loosely  constructed  fabric,  but  tolerably  substantial  notwithstanding, 
made  in  a  cup  shape  of  fine  roots,  grass,  bents,  and  very  small  twigs,  among 
which  were  fixed  some  dead  leaves,  the  interior  being  lined  with  fine  grass¬ 
es.  The  eggs  were  two  in  number,  and  the  diameter  of  the  nest  inside  was 
an  inch  and  three  quarters  by  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  depth. 

In  other  nests  brought  to  my  notice  there  were  three  eggs;  one  of  tnese 
was  constructed  of  grass  and  creeper  tendrils,  and  placed  on  a  low  stump 
amid  some  bushes.  In  the  Southern  Province  I  have  received  the  eggs  in  the 
beginning  of  April.  Mr  Bligh  describes  to  me  a  nest  which  he  found  in  Hapu- 
tale  on  the  top  of  an  Isolated  bush  about  six  feet  from  the  ground.  “It 
was*  he  says,  “barely  daylight  when  it  was  discovered,  and  the  old  oird  was 
on  the  nest;  this  I  took,  and  about  half  an  hour  afterwards,  on  returning  to 
the  spot,  found  the  bereaved  pair  sitting  by  each  other,  their  sides  touch¬ 
ing,  close  to  the  former  position  of  the  nest,  and  though  I  approached  with¬ 
in  two  yards  of  them,  they  sat  still  wearing  the  most  dejected  aspect  -  as 
well  they  might  -  causing  me  much  regret  at  having  moved  it,  although  I  was 
under  the  impression  that  it  was  the  first  nest  of  this  species  ever  disco¬ 
ver  ed,,r. 

It  was,  he  remarks,  a  simple  but  very  strong  little  structure  for  the  ma¬ 
terials  used;  the  outside  was  principally  composed  of  small  dead  leaves  with 
rough  surfaces,  next  to  which  was  a  thin  weaving  of  a  kind  of  flower  stalk 
which  partly  entwined  the  leaves;  these  stalks  were  a  few  inenes  in  lengtn, 
with  a  rough  exterior,  and  of  the  thickness  o t  very  thin  twine;  to  the  mi- 


mite  barks  on  the  surface  of  these  stalks  was  fixed  here  and  there  some  spi¬ 
ders’  webs,  which  combining  with  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  stalks,  readily 
adhered  to  one  another,  forming  a  compact  and  strong  material.  The  Interi¬ 
or  measured  two  inchesin  breadth  by  one  and  a  half  In  depth,  and  was  lined 
with  fine  grass  and  fibres. 


The  eggs  vary  but  little  in  character;  the  ground  colour  Is  reddish  whit§ 
thickly  covered  with  moderately  sized  spots  of  reddish  brown,  dusky  red,  and 
red,  under  which  lie  a  few  specks  of  bluish  grey;  in  some  specimens  the  mark¬ 
ings  are  confluent  at  the  large  end;  in  shape  they  are  rather  broad  ovals, 
slightly  pointed  at  one  end,  and  average  .78  to  .8  inches  in  length  by  .<57 
to-  .50  In  breadth. 


30. 

KELAARTIA  PENICILLATA 
(THE  YELLOW  EARED  BULBUL) 

MALE 

Length  7.5  to  8  inches;  wing  3.2  to  3.4;  tail  3.1  to  3.2;  tarsus  .75  to 
.8;  middle  toe  and  claw  .8;  hind  toe  and  claw  beneath  .6;  Dill  to  gape  .85. 

Female  somewhat  smaller. 

DISTRIBUTION 

This  handsome  Bulbul  is. a  hill  species,  and  more  exclusively  confined  to 
the  upper  regions  than  any  other  of  our  peculiar  birds,  with  the  exception 
of  Stoparola  Sordida.  It  Is  abundant  in  all  the  higher  parts  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Province,  from  the  altitude  of  the  Horton  Plains,  and  the  Newera  El 11a 
plateau  to  about  3500  feet,  at  which  elevation  it  is  common  in  the  Kandyan 
and  other  Western  Districts.  In  Uva,  however,  it  is  not  so  numerous  at 
that  height,  but  is  found  more  in  the  forests  above  4000  feet.  In  the  Knuc¬ 
kles  It  is  plentiful  In  the  upper  forests,  as  'well  as  In  the  wooded  patinas. 
In  the  Southern  ranges  it  is  found  in, the  higher  parts  of  the  Morowak  and 
Kolonna  Korales. 

HABITS 

This  showy  Bulbul  affects  forests  by  choice,  frequenting  likewise  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  jungle  surrounding  coffee  estates  and  patina  woods  which  line  moun¬ 
tain  streams  In  the  Central  Province.  It  lives  in  low  jungle  and  about 
underwood,  more  than  in  the  upper  branches  of  lofty  trees,  except  when  the 
latter  are  in  fruit,  and  then  It  congregates  In  flocks,  sometimes  in  company 
with  the  blackbird.  A  tree  thus  besieged  by  the  feathered  inhabitants  of 
the  Ceylon  forest,  presents  a  very  lively  scene. 

The  sprightly  Yellow  Eared  Bulbuls  dart  In  and  out,  chasing  one  another, 
and  greedily  feeding  on  the  fruit,  which  drops  in  a  constant  patter  on  the 
leaves  beneath,  while  the  more  conspicuous  Blackbird,  equally  active  in  its 
movements,  flies  hither  and  thither,  endeavouring  to  drive  away  its  smaller 
companions  from  the  feast. 

It  is  shy  in  its  disposition,  and  has  a  quick  darting  flight,  during 
which  it  often  utters  its  not  unpleasing  whistle,  which  resembles  the  sylla¬ 
bles  Vhee,  whee,  whee*  quickly  repeated. 

Notwithstanding  Its  timid 'nature  It  Is  very  inquisitive,  and  will  often 
fly  into  a  bush  close  to  a  bystander,  peer  at  him,  and  then  disappear  as 
suddenly  as  It  came.  The  resemblance  in  the  style  of  head  plumage  in  this 
bird  to  that  of  some  of  the  Melephagidae  from  Australia  is  singular. 


In  the  drawing  accompanying  this  description  this  bird  will  be  found 
the  branch  of  the  tree* 
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MALACOCERCUS  RUFESC.ENS 
(THE  RUFOtJS  BABBLER) 

ADULT  MALE  AMD  FEMALE 

Length  9*3  to  10*8  Inches;  wing  4  to  4.2;  tall  4.2  to  4.6;  tarsus  1.3  to 
1.4;  middle  toe  and  claw  1.05  to  1.1;  bill  to  gape  1  to  1.1;  hind  toe  .55, 

Its  claw  (straight)  .37.  The  above  limit  to  length  Is  that  of  an  exception¬ 
al  bird,  as  10.5  inches  Is  rarely  exceeded. 

DISTRIBUTION 

This  Babbler  was  discovered  by  Dr  Templeton  R.A.,  a  gentleman  who  did  con¬ 
siderable  work  in  the  ornithology  of  the  island  during,  his  term  of  service 
In  it  prior  to  1850.  Its  range  is  somewhat  restricted,  extending  over  the 
Western  and  damp  portion  of  the  Southern  Province,  and  through  the  Western 
Highlands  to  the  main  range.  In. the  Colombo  district  it  is  not  found  near¬ 
er  the  sea  than  Killapana,  at  which  point  the  country  becomes  wooded;  from 
thence,  throughout  the  whole  interior  of  the  Province  to  Kattregam,  and  l&nm 
thence  throngh  the  Kukkul  and  Morowak  Morales  to  the  subsidiary  hills  thro’ 
which  the  Gindurah  and  Niwelle  rivers  flow,  it  is  very  common. 

It  ascends  the  slopes  of  the  wilderness  of  the  Peak  to  the  extreme  limits 
of  the  forest,  and  ranges  through  the  vast  jungles  reaching  thence  to  the 
Horton  Plains  and  Newera  Ellia,  throughout  which  latter  district  It  Is  tole¬ 
rably  common.  Mr  Holdsworth  only  observed  it  there  during  the  cool  season, 
but  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  is  resident  there,  as  I  have  obtained  it  in  a  „ 
state  of  breeding  at  the  top  of  Totapella,  and  in  the  Peak  forests  I  have- 
shot  it  at  great  altitudes  in  the  height  of  the  South-west  monsoon.  It  is 
very  abundant  about  Maduwella  and  Hanwella,  and  in  the  bamboo  scrubs  of  the 
Haygam  and  Hewagam  Morales,  but  North  of  the  Melani  Ganga  its  numbers  begin 
to  diminish,  and  I  do  not  know  of  its  occurrence  beyond  Morunegala.  I  nave 
never  seen  it  in  any  of  the  Eastern  highlands  nor  in  the  low  country  South 
of  Hanutale,  its  range  on  that  side  not  extending  beyond  the  limit:;  of  the 
wet  South-west  hill  region  at  Tagalla. 

HABITS 

The  Red  Jungle  Thrush  frequents  thickets  in  the  vicinity  of  cultivation, 
bamboo  scrub,  (to  which  it  is  as  much,  if  not  more,  partial  than  a ay  of  our 
babblers ), thick  jungle,  and  primeval  forest.  At  times  it  associates  1 
large  troops,  and  as  a  rule  lives  in  parties  of  not  less  than  a  dozen,  re¬ 
sembling  in  these  respects  the  Laughing  Thrush  more  than  its  other  congeners 


It  is  very  sociable,  actively  working  about  the  lower  limbs  of  trees,  and 
threading  its  way  through  the  branches  of  low  jungle  in  close  fellowship, 
keeping  up  a  conversational  harsh  chattecing,  and  moving  on  from  tree  to  trte 
without  separating.  It  has  the  quick  movement  of  the  last  species,  jerk¬ 
ing  up  its  wings  and  tall,  and  restlessly  jumping  to  and. fro  on  its  perch, 
when  engaged  in  parleying  with  its  companions*  Its  notes  pesemble  those  of 
the  Garrulax,  and  it  seems  not  to  indulge  in  long  periods  of  silence,  but  a 
continual  low  babble  proceeding  from  the  flock  usually  betrays  its  wherea¬ 
bouts  in  the  jungle. 

Its  flight  is  not  quick,  and  is  performed  with  vigorous  beatings  of  the 
wings,  simply  to  enable  it  to  proceed  about  in  search  of  its  food  from  tree 
to  tree.  I  found  the  stomachs  of  severa  1  examples  killed  in  the  month  of 
August  to  contain  portions  of  a  large  black  beetle  which  was  affecting  the 
jungle  in  great  numbers  at  the  time. 

When  located  in  damp  timber  forests,  such  as  the  Peak,  Pasdun  Korale,  and 
Kukkul  Korale  jungles,  it  appears  not  to  associate  with  any  other  species; 
a  solitary  flock  is  often  met  with  after  walking  through  the  forest  for  some 
distance  without  seeing  a  single  bird,  or  even  hearing  a  note,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  little  troop  is  all  life  and  animation,  isolated  as  it  is  in  the  glo 
omiest  recesses  of  the  primeval  woods,  its  members  busily  engaged  in  flitt¬ 
ing  from  branch  to  branch,  while  they  keep  up  a  sociable  chattering  as  if 
they  rejoiced  in  the  loneliness  of  their  retreat. 

MI DIFi CATION 

This  bird  breeds  in  the  Western  Province  in  Macch,  April,  and  May;  it 
constructs  its  nest  of  grass  and  small  twigs,  mixed  perhaps  with  a  few  leaves 
and  placed  among;  creepers  surrounding  the  trunks  of  trees,  or  in  u.  low  fork 
of  a  tree.  It  conceals  its  habitation,  according  to  layard,  with  great 
care,  and  I  am  aware,  myself,  that  very  few  nests  have  been  found. 

It  lays  two  or  three  eggs,  of  a  deep  greenish  blue,  pointed  ovals  in 
shape;  two  which  were  taken  by  Mr  McVicar  at  Bolgodde  measuring  .95  by  .75 
inches,  and  .92  by  .74  inches. 

The  drawing  represents  a  male  bird  of  this  species  from  the  Western  Pro¬ 
vince. 


32. 

C  I  N  E  R  E  I  P  R  0  N  S 


GARRULAX 

(THE  ASHY  HEADED  BABBLER) 
ADULT  MALE  AND  FEMALE 


Length  3.6  to  10  Inches;  wing  4.4  to  4.8;  tall  4  to  4.3;  tarsus  1.4  to 
1.5;  middle  toe  and  claw  1.25  to  1.3;  hind  toe  .6,  Its  claw  (straight)  .45; 
bill  to  gape  1.25. 

DISTRIBUTION 

The  Ashy  Headed  Babbler  was  discovered  by  Dr  Kelaart;  it  Is  not  recorded 
in  what  district  he  first  found  it,  for  Layard  only  writes  of  It  as  follows, 
*1  do  not  know  where  he  (Kelaart)  found  it,  but  I  obtained  several  specimens 
along  the  bank  of  the  Kalu  Ganga,  about  forty  miles  Inland  from  Kalutara, 
and  once  at  Padlabaddoola  In  the  Peak  range*. 

I  infer,  however,  that  the  boctor  first  made  Its  acquaintance  in  tne  Cen¬ 
tral  Province,  in  the  damper  forests  of  the  Western  portion  of  which  it  is 
found.  I  have  seen  it  in  the  Del tota  district  and  in  the  Peak  forests,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  it  occurs  in  Dumbara,  and  many  places  between  Kandy  and  the 
Peak  range;  but  being  an  inhabitant  of  humid,  inaccessible  jungles,  it  is 
less  often  met  with  than  any  of  its  family.  I  have-not  seen  it  above  3500 
feet,  but  Kelaart  speaks  of  it  as  being  found  at  Newera  Ell la*  but  whether 
it  has  erroneously  found  a  place  in  his  list  of  birds  from  that  place  I  do 
not  know;  suffice  it  to  say  that  no  one  else,  that  I  am  aware  of,  has  heard 
of  It  from  so  high  an  elevation,  although  there  is  no  reason  why  it  spauld  m 
not  be  found  there  as  well  as  the  Rufous  Ba  bier,  (Malacocercus  Rufescens), 

It  inhabits  the  forests  of  the  Southern  ranges,  and  all  the  heavy  jungles 

from  the  Kukkul  Koral-.  to  the  Kalu  Gang a.  i  have  procured  it  in  the  Singna 

Rajah  forests,  in  the  Pasdun  Korale,  and  also  in  the  Ikkade-  Barawe  forest, 

which  is  only  eighteen  miles  from • Colombo; -  there  are  likewise  specimens  in 

the  British 'Museum  collected  by  Mr  Chapman  at  a  place  called  Dasiwella  which 
I  : >ell eye  is  In  the  Western  Province.  *  . 

1 t  does  Dot  appear  to  Inhabit  the  jungles  of  the  South-eastern  portions, 
nor  the  Eastern  and  Northern  divisions  of  the  island;  the  Korunegala  dist¬ 
rict,  as  far  as  is  known  at  this  time,  forms  its  Northern  boundary,  and  theie 
fore  its  distribution  is  one  of  the  most  restricted  of  any  of  the  peculiar 
Ceylonese  species. 

HABITS 

This  Laughing  thrush  has  a  similar  disposition  to  the  wynaad  species, 

:  ,  :  h.  ..  ,g),  ’’  r£  ,  .  ■)&  ;  -v-  ■  j 


loving  the  gloom  and  shade  of  the  dampest  forests  I  the  island,  and  deligh¬ 
ting  in  the  seclusion  afforded  by  the  thick  underwood,  and  not  unfrequent  dei 
dense  bamboo  thickets  with  which  such  localities  abound.  I  have  met  with 
it  in  a  dark  ravine  in  the  very  gloomiest  recesses  of  the  lofty  timber  jun¬ 
gles  of  the  Kukkul  Korale;  not  the  least  daunted  by  the  tremendous  downpour 
of  rain  which  was  falling  at  the  time,  the  whole  troop  were  darting  hither 
and  thither  about  the  dripping  vegetation  in. search  of  food,  and  indulging 
in  their  wonted  spasmodic  cries,  as  if  rejoicing  in  the  brightest  sunshine 
on  a  pleasant  lawn,  instead  of  being  imprisoned  in  the  darkest,  most  drippiig 
leech  Infested  glen  in  Ceylon!  It  always  associates  in  scattered  troops  of 
ten  or  twenty,  and  feeds  among  tangled  underwood,  in  spots  which  are  covered 
with  dead  leaves,  the  product  of  many  years  dropping  from  the  monarchs  of 
the  forest,  and  delights  in  exploring  the  mossy  recesses  of  fallen  trunks, 
in  which  humid  spots  it' finds  an  abundance  of  caterpillars,  bugs,  (Hemipte- 
ra),  and  coleopterous  insects* 

It  breaks  out  constantly  into  a  harsh  chatterin  ,  which  is  taken  up  in 
turn  by  all  the  members  of  the  troop,  and  as  suddenly  stops,  when  all  is  si¬ 
lent  again,  until  some  trifling  alarm  sets  the  garrulous  converse  loosn. 

This  chattering  is  usually  finished  up  with  a  hurried  sort  or  scream* 

It  Is  very  active  in  its  gestures  and  not  at  all  shy,  being  v^ry  loth  to 
break  up  its  party  when  fired  at,  some  of  its  members  being  occasionally 
bold  enough  to  fly  down  and  hop  about  their  fallen  comrade  with  loud  cries, 
and  vigorous  flapping  of  their  wings,  while  the  rest  mount  on  to  the  topmost 
boughs  of  low  trees,  and  jerk  themselves  to  and  fro,  peering  down  on  their 
assailants,  and  executing  a  series' of  spasmodic  antics.  It  shuns  the  soci¬ 
ety  of  other  birds,  appearing  to  affect  spots  so  gloomy  and  damp  as  to  be 
avoided  by  all  species,  except  perhaps  the  Rufous  Babbler  and  the  little 
Quaker  Thrush;  and  in  these  retreats  It  would  no  doubt  be  often  passed  over 
unnoticed,  were  it  not  for  Its  garrulous  habits,  which  are  usually  provoked 
when  it  hears  the  approach  of  danger.  The  stomach  of  this  bird  is  very 

muscular,  and  I  have  often  found  It  contain  a  quantity  of  foul  black  liquid. 

NIDI FI CATION 

The  breeding  season  of  this  bird  is  from  April  to  July*  Full  fledged 
nestlings  may  be  found  abroad  with  the  parent  bird  in  August,  and  from  this 
I  base  mg  supposition,  for  I  have  never  found  the  nest  myself.  Intelligent 
native  woodmen  in  the  western  forests  who  were  well  acquainted  with  the  bird 
have  informed  me  that  it  nests 4n  April,  building  a  large  cup  shaped  nest  in 

the  fork  of  a  bush  branch,,  and  laying  three  or  four  dark  blue  em/s 

■  vj*  • — i  ^  • 


Whether  this  account  be  correct  or  not,  future  investigation  must  deter¬ 
mine. 

The  drawing  represents  a  female  of  this  species  shot  in  the  Ikkade-Barawe 
forest. 
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33. 

POMATORHINUS  MELANURUS 
(THE  CEYLONESE  SCIMITAR  BABBLER) 

ADULT  MALE 

Length  8.6  to  8.9  inches;  wing  3.5  to  3.8;  tail  3.5  to  3.7;  tarsus  1.2; 
middle  toe  and  claw  .95  to  1.5;  hind  toe  .6,  its  olaw  (straight)  .4;  bill  to 
gape  (straight)  1.13  to  1.23. 

ADULT  FEMALE 

Length  8.5  to  8.7  inches;  wing  3.2  to  3.6;  tail  3.4  to  3.6;  tarsus  1.2; 
bill  to  gape  (straight)  1.1  to  1.2. 

DISTRIBUTION 

The  Scimitar  Babbler,  one  of  the  most  interesting  Ceylon  species,  is  wide¬ 
ly  distributed  thronghout  tbe  Central  and  Southern  hills,  but  is  Dy  no  means 
a  mountain  bird,  being  equally  common  in  the  Interior  of  the  Western  Province 
more  especially  in  the  bamboo  district  of  Saffragam  and  the  circumjacent  c 
country,  and  likewise  in  the  South-west  hilly  region.  As  regards  the  Kan¬ 
dyan  Province,  it  is  a  very  abundant  bird  in  the  main  range  up  to  the  High¬ 
est  altitudes,  and  is  one  of  those  comparatively  fiew  species  met  with  in 
the  woods  in  the  Horton  Plains.  The  same  may  be  said  of  all  the  intermedi¬ 
ate  coffee  districts  and  the  wooded ' patinas  throughout  the  province.  it 
Is  common  In  the  forests  of  the  South-east,  and  on  the- Batticaloa  side,  and 
Is  scattered  pretty  freely  throughout  all  the  Northern  forest  tracts.  Its 
numbers  diminishing  along  the  Central  road,  when  the  latitude  of  Kokalal  on 
the  East  and  Manaar  on  the  West  is  reached.  I  have  obtained  it  as  close  to 
Colombo  as  the  neighbourhood  of  Bor el la. 

HABITS 

This  wood  loving  bird  frequents  shady  dark  forests,  patina  woods  (parti¬ 
cularly  in  the  vicinity  of  streams ),  bamboo  cheenas,  low  jungle,  and  every 
variety  of  thick  cover.  It  usually  associates  in  pairs,  but  occasionally 
goes  about  in  small  companies,  searching  for  its  insect  food  on  low  branches 
or  clinging*,  woodpecker  fashion,  to  the  trunks  or  large  limbs  of  trees,  a  bo  it 
which  it  jumps  and  'twists  itself  with  considerable  ability,  proceeding  up¬ 
wards  with  active  hops.1  Early  in- the  morning,  while  searching  among  thick 
undefwood  for  its  food,  1 t  repeatedly  gives  out  its  far  sounding  melodious 
call,  which  must  be  familiar  to  all  who  have  travelled  in  the  Ceylon  jungle^ 
although  few  are  acquainted  with  the  owner  of  the  remarkable  voice  proceed¬ 
ing,.  as  It  usually  does,  from  dense  thickets, 
a  hi  vi  r/  -  -  .  >  ;■  •  7n .  ■  v;  - 


While  ponrln.fi  out  Its  voluble  notes  the  bird  Is  all  the  time  on  the  move, 
attentively  scrutinizing  every  dead  stick  or  rotten  leaf  in  its  way.  Mr 
Bligh  has  observed  them  in  the  breeding  season  puffing  out  the  feathers  of 
the  chest  and  bowing  to  eaoh  other,  and  I  have  noticed  that  they  were  of  an 
inquisitive  nature,  alighting  close  to  me  when  they  have  chanced  to  espy  me 
watching  them  in  the  stillness  of  the  forest,  and  stretching  out  their  heads 
for  a  closer  inspection  of  such  an  unexpected  intruder. 

Mr  Holdsworth  remarks  that  they  are  very  noisy  in  pairing  time,  ana  re¬ 
fers  to  the  powerful  note  of  the  male  as  having  acquired  for  the  species  the 
name  of  "Gamut  Bird** 

NIDI FI CATION 

This  Babbler  breeds  from  December  until  February.  I  have  observed  one 
collecting  materials  for  a  nest  in  the  former  month,  and  at  the  same  period 
Mr  McVicar  had  the  eggs  brought  to  him;  they  were  taken  from  a  nest  made  of 
leaves  and  grass,  and  placed  on  a  bank  in  jungle* 

Mr  Bligh  has  found  the  nest  in  crevices  of  trees,  between  a  projecting 

piece  of  bark  and  the  trunk,  also  in  a  jungle  path  cutting,  and  on  a  ledge  a 

of  rock;  it  is  usually  composed  of  moss,  grass  roots,  fibre,  and  a  few  uead 
leaves,  and  the  structure  is  rather  a  slovenly  one. 

'The  eggs  vary  from  three  to  five,  and  are  pure  white,  the  shells  being 

transparent,  and  they  measure  .96  to  .98  inches  in  length  oy  .7  in  oreaath. 

The  figures  In  the  drawing  accompanying  this  article  represent  the  nill 
olive  coloured  form  Mo.  1,-  and  the  low  country  rust  coloured  one  No.  2. 

The  former  is  from  the  Horton  Plains,  and  the  latter  from  the  Kuruwlte 
hills  in  Gaff rag am. 


ISM 


34* 

A  L  C  I  P  P  E  N,I  G  R  I  F  E  0  N  S 
(THE  CEYLON  WREN  BABBLER) 

ADULT  MALE  AND  FEMALE 

Length  4.9  to  5.3  Inches;  wing  2.15  to  2.3;  tail  1.7  to  1.9;  middle  toe 
and  claw  .7  to  .75;  bill  to  gape- .65  to- .7.  FEmales  are  the  smaller  of 
the  sexes. 

DISTRIBUTION 

This  little  Wren  Babbler,  which  is  the  smallest  of  the  Babbling  Thrashes 
of  Ceylon,  was  discovered  by  Bayard  in  1B4B,  and  described  oy  Blyth.  It  is 
one  of  the  commonest  and  most  widely  distributed  of  our  jungle  birds,  being 
found  throughout  the  whole  island  up  to  the  jungle  clad  summits  of  the  peaks 
of  the  main  range.  It  is  common  throughout  the  Kandyan  and  Southern  hills 
wherever  there  is  either  forest,  low  jungle,  or  even  scrubby  copse;  the  same 
is  true  of  the  low  country,  where  even  small  detached  woods,  containing  any 
underwood  at  all,  are  tenanted  by  it.  In  some  portions  of  the  sea-ooard 
which  are  clothed  with  dry  arid  scrub,  such  as  the  South-east  and  North 
coasts,  it  is  rare;  but  even  here  it  is  to  be  met  with  in  spots  sheltered  by 
tall  trees  from  the  blazing  heat  of  a  tropical  sun.  It  is  especially  nume¬ 
rous  in  those  portions  of  the  Western  and  Southern  Provinces  in  which  the 
forests  contain  bamboo  undergrowth. 

HABITS 

This  modest  but  active  little  bird  frequents  underwood,  thickets,  and 
tangled  jungle  in  little  parties  of  from  six  to  a  dozen  in  number,  feeding 
among  fallen  leaves  which  have  become  lodged  among  among  the  bushes,  or  about 
prostrate  trunks  of  trees,  and  on  the  ground  Itself,  subsisting  entirely  on 
various  insects  and  their  larvae.  it  kheps  up  a  constant  little  rattle 
note  as  it  threads  its  way  about  the  dense  undergrowth,  dropping  perhaps, 
suddenly  from  a  bhanch  on  to  some  large  Balroo  leaf,  (Sarcoolinium  Longifo- 
lium),  ■  with  a  startling  noise,  or  flitting  through  matted  bamboos  across  tne 
closely  begirt  jungle  paths,  each  little  member  of  the  troop  following  its 
mate  in  true  Babbler  fashion. 

It  is  most  active  in  its  movements;  I  have  rarely  seen  it  in  a  state  of 
quiescence,  except  when,  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  I  have  chanced  to  espy  a 
little  row  seated  in  close  proximity  on  some  horizontal  twig  or  bamboo  stalk 
silently  feathering  themselves  after  their  morning’s  exertions  in  search. of 
food.  They  display  much  inquisitiveness,  flitting  round  anyone  who  may  be 


standing  st 11  In  think  jungle,  jumping  to  and  fro  about  the  twigs  and  dead 
leaves,  and  stretching  out  their  heads  while  they  utter  their  shrill  little 

rattle. 

NIDI FI CATION 

The  breeding  season  In  the  North  of  the  Island  lasts  from  March  till  Au¬ 
gust.  Mr  Parker  writes  me  that  In  the  seven  Korales  they  breed  mostly  In 
May.  The  nest  is  generally  placed  in  a  bramble  or  strggllng  piece  of  under- 
growth*  often  in  a  prominent  position  near  a  jungle  path,  at  a  height  or 
from  two  to  four  feet  from  the  ground.  It  is. almost  Invariably  made  of  dry 
leaves  placed  horizontally  or  in  layers  one  over  the  other,  the  top  being 
supported  by  the  intermixture  of  a  few  twigs,  and  the  opening  being  a  wide 
unfinished  orifice,  almost  on  a' level  with  the  bottom  of  the  interior,  which 
is  composed  of  the  same  materials  as  the  outside. 

The  structure  thus  formed  is  a  shapeless  globular  mass,  sometimes  of  at 
least  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  from  its  large  size  and  generally  exposed  sit¬ 
uation  is  one  of  the  first  nests  which  meets  the  eye  in  the  Ceylon  jungles. 

The  birds  construct  these  nests  with  great  rapidity,  picking  up  the  lea¬ 
ves  one  after  the  other  just  beneath  the  spot  where  they  are  building.  I 
have  seen  them,  from  a  place  of  concealment,  sticking  the  leaves  into  the 
structure  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  a  minute.  From  the  number  of  these 
leaf  nests  that  one  finds  in  the  forests  of  Ceylon  it  would  appear  that  pro¬ 
bably  several  are  constructed  by  the  same  bird  before  the  eggs  are  deposited 
in  the  one  finally  chosen  by  the  little  architect.  They  are  used  as  a  roo¬ 
sting  place  by  the  young  brood,  who  resort  to  them  at  nights  after  they  are 
full  grown  and  are  abroad  with  their  parents. 

The  eggs  are  invariably  two  in  number,  stumpy  ovals  in  shape,  and  or 
smooth  texture.  The  ground  colour  is  a  clear  fleshy  white,  spotted  openly 
all  over,  or  in  some,  chiefly  at  the  large  end,  •••ith  rounded  spots  of  dull 
red  and  brownish  red  underlaid  by  a  few  speck's  of  bluish  grey. 

They  measure  . 74  to  .75  inches  by. 55  to  .56  inches. 

In  the  drawing  are  found;  two  examples  of  this  species,  the  upper  one  rrom 
New era  Fllia,  shewing  the  olivaceous  character  of  the  hill  bird,  the  other 
from  the  low  country,  exhibiting  the  rusty  coloured  tints  which  characterise 
the  lowland  form. 


ALCIPJE  ZJIG-RIFRQNS 


35. 

PELLORNEUM  P  U  S  C  I  C  A  P  I  L  L  U  M 
(THE  WHISTLING' QUAKER  THRUSH ) 

ADULT  MALE  AND  FEMALE 

Length  6.4  to  6.8  inches;  wing  2.5  to  2.8;  tall  2.4  to  2.6;  tarsus  1  to 
1.1;  middle  toe  .7  to  .76;  its  claw  (straight)  .3;  bill  to  gape  .8  to  .85. 

DISTRIBUTION 

This  little  bird,  one  of  the  most  interesting  species  peculiar  to  the 
island  of  Ceylon,  was  discovered  by  Layard.  He  writes  -  "But  two  specimens 
fell  under  my  notice;  one  I  killed  with  a  blow  pipe  in  my  garden  In  Colombo, 
the  other  I  shot  in  the  Central  Road".  Mr  Holdsworth  procured  but  one  spe¬ 
cimen,  shot  in  the  North  of  the  island,  and  in  common  with  Layard,  consider¬ 
ed  it  to  be  a  rare  species,  -its  very  shy  and  retiring  nature,  and  its  habit 
of  only  frequenting  thick  underwood,  obviously  giving  rise  to  this  idea. 

It  is,  however,  a  common  and  widely  distributed  bird,  being  found  as  a 
resident  more  or  less  over  the  whole  country,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of 
the  Jaffna  peninsula  and  some  of  the  open  coast  districts  in  the  North-west. 
It  Is  most  numerous  in  regions  covered  with  large  tracts  of  jungle,  occurri/g 
in  such  places  everywhere,  and  least  so  in  cultivated  portions  of  country, 
in  which  it  is  confined  to  wooded  knolls,  or  overgrown  waste  land. 

It  is,  accordingly,  scattered  through  all  the  jungle  clad  low  hills  or 
the  Galle  district,  the  flat  forests  of  the  South-east,  and  the  /ilds  of  the 
Eastern  Province,  as  well  as  through  the  entire  forest  region  of  the  North, 
across  from  Trincomalie,  where  it  is  numerous,  to  the  confines  of  the  open 
country  on  the  North-west,  and  thence  down  to  the  Chi  law  and  Korunegalla 
district. 

In  the  Western  Province  its  distribution  is  partial,  it  being  there  most 
numerous  in  the  Jungles  in  the  interior  of  Saffrggam,  and  In  the  region  ly¬ 
ing  at  the  bade  of  the  mountains.  In  these  latter  it  is  found,  as  also  in 
the  Southern  ranges,  ascending  in  the  Kandyan  Province  to  an  altitude  of 
5500  feet. 

In  the  district  of  Uva,  and  in  most  of  the  deep  wood  dotted  valleys  be¬ 
low  the  coffee  estates  it  is  common,  frequenting  likewise  the  intermediate 
belts  of  forest  above  them- in  Haputale  and  the  main  range. 

Scarcely  any  species  shews  itself'  less,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  none  make 
more  nolee  from  their  place  of  concealment. 

HABITS 

This  Babbler,  a  very  shy  and  retiring  bird,  and  a  denizen  for  the  most 

. 


part  of  forest  and  cheena  woods,  likewise  frequents  scrub  or  overgrown  land 
in  the  vicinity  of  native  cottages*  It  dwells  entirely  in  the  seclusion 
of  such  vegetation,  feeding  near  the  ground  in  dense  thickets,  or  picking  up 
beetles  and  insects  from  amongst  decaying  herbage;  it  rarely  shews  itself  in 
the  open  except  to  flit  across  a  jungle  road  or  forest  path*  It  is  usually 
found  in  pairs,  except  after  breeding,  when  it  combines  with  its  newly  rear¬ 
ed  family  to  form  a  little  troop. 

Its  note,  which  is  one  of  the  characteristic  sonnds  of  the  Ceylon  jungles 
is  a  persistently  repeated  whistle,  resembling  the  words  "To  meet  you". 

This  Is  varied,  on  the  part  of  the  male  in  the  breeding  season,  by  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  ascending  and  descending  bars,  which  form  a  pleasant  little  warble 

In  the  short  note  there  Is  a  peculiar  intonation  which  partakes  or  the 
power  of  ventriloquism,  and  which  renders,  at  times,  the  determining  of  the 
bird’s  position  a  matter  of  difficulty* 

The  Whistling  Quaker  Thrush  Is  especially  noi,sy  in  wet  weather,  and  du¬ 
ring  the  breeding  season  utters  a  low  purr  when  its  nest  is  approached.  At 
this  period  I  have  observed,  a  pair  seated  on  a  low  branch,  bowing  and  cour¬ 
tesy  ing  to  each  other,  with  their  tails  carried  erect,  and  appearing  to  be 
most  intent  on  rendering  themselves  mutually  attractive. 

The  stomach  In  this  species  is  muscular,  and  I  have  found  large  beetles 
therein,  proving  Its  digestive  powers  .to  be  considerable. 

NIDI FI CATION 

The  nest  of  this  species  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  find,  and  scarcely 
anything  is  known  of  its  nidificatlon.  Mr  Bligh  succeeded  in  finding  it  in 
Haputale  at  an  elevation  of  about  5500  feet.  It  was  placed  in  a  bramble 
about  three  feet  from  the  ground,  find  was  cup  shaped,  loosely  constructed  of 
moss  and  leaves;  it  contained  three  young. 

Mr  Bligh  writes  me  concerning  a  brood  of  four  or  five  young  which  he  fours! 
in  the  Central  Province;  they  had  just  left  the  nest  and  were  frequenting 
some  thick  brambles,  in  which  he  dhoght  several  of  them  with  ease.  The  pa¬ 
rent  birds,  he  remarks,  "seemed  as  If  they  would  have  died  of  distress,  try¬ 
ing  to  draw  me  away  by  tumbling  arid  fluttering  about  on  the  ground  as  if 
badly  wounded,  and  nearly  buffeting  me  when  I  had  the  young  in  ray  hand". 

The  figure  of  the  bird  In  the  drawing  accompanying  this  article  is  that 
of  a  dark  coloured  Western  Province  specimen,  which  was  shot  in  the  three 
Korales. 


NASALIS 


36* 

PY  C  T  0  R  -H  I  S 

(THE  BLACK  BILLED  BABBLER) 

ADULT  MALE  AND  FEMALE 

Length  6.2  to  7  inches,  average  about  6.5;  wing  2.5  to  2.85;  tall  vari¬ 
able,  extreme  length  about  3.5,  centre  feathers  1.25  longer  than  the  outer¬ 
most;  tarsus  .51  to  1.1;  middle  toe  with  its  claw  .85;  bill  to  gape  .65  to 
.7;  the  average  length  is  2.6;  the  limit  above  given  relates  to  an  excepti¬ 
onally  large  specimen  shot  in  Uva. 

DISTRIBUTION 

The  Black  Billed  Babbler  is  widely  distributed  throughout  the  island, 
part icularly  as  regards  the  Southern  half;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  a  lo¬ 
cal  bird,  being  altogether  absent  from  some  parts,  while  it  is  tolerably 
common  in  others.  Commencing  with  the  Western  Province,  it  is  not  uncommon 
in  the  sedgy  overgrown  portions  of  the  Colombo  Cinnamon  Gardens,  and  occurs 
in  such  like  situations  throughout. the  more  open  parts  of  the  interior;  fur¬ 
ther  South  I  have  found  it  in  Amblamgoda  and  near  Gal la  and  Matara;  but  it 
does  not  become  common  until  the  dry  low  lying  South-eastern  country  is 
reached,  of  nearly  all  parts  of  which  it  is  an  inhabitant.  The  open  ele¬ 

vated  regions  of  Madulslma  and  Uva  are  perhaps  its  headquarters,  in  all  the 
patinas  of  which  it  is  a  very  common  bird,  extending  up  to  the  vicinity  or 
Hackgal la  which  has  an  elevation  of  5800  feet.  In  the  Eastern  portions  of 
Dumbara,  and  in  the  country  lying  between  Bintenne  and  Batticaloa,  it  is  al¬ 
so  found,  occur lng  likewise  in  low  cheena  copses  throughout  the  North-east,  o 
or  the  country  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mahawelll  Gang a. 

Layard  writes  that  he  obtained  a  few  specimens  in  the  Anuradhapura  Vanni, 
and  I  have  no  do  dot  that  it  is  found' in  places  as  far  North  as  the  Elephant 
Pass.  ! 

HABITS 

Swampy  fern-brakes,  grass  fields  interspersed  vyith  bushes,  low  jungles  in 
cheenas,  and  patinas  covered  with  maana  grass,  lan tana,  and  thick  cover  are 
the  localities  chiefly  frequented  by  this  species. 

It  Is  a  shy  bird,  except  in  the  breeding  season,  resorting  to  underwood 
or  long  .grass  during. the  day,  and  not  shewing  itself  until  the  evening,  when 
it  perches  on  the  top  of  a  bush,  and  gives  out  its  loud,  far  sounding,  and 
rather  plaintive  whistle  of  two  notes,  varied  with  a  peculiar  mewing  call. 

It  Is1  generally  < found  In  pairs,  in  which  habit  it  differs  from  most  of 


its  family;  when  disturbed  it  flies  -uickly  out,  and  settling  for  a  moment 
on  a  tall  grass  stalk  or  prominent  stick,  drops  into  the  nearest  bush  at 
hand.  A  little  group  of  three  or  four  are,  however,  sometimes  seen  toge¬ 
ther;  but  in  general  I  imagine  that  they  consist  of  a  young  brood  with  their 
Darents.  It  proceeds  swiftly  through  the  thickest  grass,  and  when  wounded 
or  winged  runs  with  great  speed  on  the  ground,  and  Inevitably  escapes  into 
the  tangled  undergrowth. 

In  the  breeding  season  it  is  a  lively  bird,  with  all  the  manners  of  a  war¬ 
bler,  flying  hither  and  thither,  the  male  continually  alighting  on  some  pro¬ 
minent  position,  and  uttering  a  strong  and  rather  pretty  warble. 

I  have  'always  found  its  food  to  consist  of  small  coleoptera  and  various 
minute  insects.  The  district  of  Uva  is  the  only  locality  where  I  have  seen 
small  parties  of  this  bird,  an,d  then  not  more  than  three  or  four  together, 
which  were  probably,  as  previously  remarked,  a  young  brood  accompanied  by 
their  parents. 

NIDIFICATION 

In  the  Western  Province  this  Babbler  commences  to  breed  in  February;  but 
in  May  I  found  several  nests  in  the  Uva  district  near  Fort  Macdonald,  and 
that  month  would  thus  seem  to  be  the  nesting  season  in  the  Central  Province. 

The  nest  is'  placed  in  the  fork  of  a  shrub,  or  In  a  huge  tuft  of  maana 
grass,  without  any  attempt  at  concealment,  about  three  or  four  feet  from  the 
ground.  It  is  a  neatly  made  compact  cup,  well  finished  off  about  the  top 
and  exterior ,  and  constructed  of  dry  grass,  adorned  with  cobwebs  or  lichens, 
and  lined  with  fine  grass  or  roots.  The  exterior  is  about  two  and  a  half 
inches  in  diameter  by  about  two  in  depth. 

The  eggs  are  usually  three  in  number,  fleshy  white,  boldly  spotted,  chief¬ 
ly  abaut  the  larger  end,  with  brownish  sienna;  in  some  these  markings  are 
inclined  to  become  confluent,  and  are  at  times  overlaid  with  dark  spots  of 
brick  red.  they  are  rather  broad  ovals,  measuring  on  the  average  from  .76 
to  .73  inches' in  length  by- .56  to  .59  in  breadth. 

The  upper  figure  in  the  drawing  is  that  of  a  female  shot  in  the  Madulsima 
district. 


PYOTQUHIS  NtISALIS, 


ELAPHOPNJS  PALLIS'EHI 


37. 

BLAPHORNI  S  ,  PAUI'SERI 
(PALLISER’S  ANT  THRUSH) 

ADULT  MALE  AND  FEMALE 

Length  6.4  to  6. 76  inches;  wing  2.36  to  2.65;  tail  2.6  to  2.7;  tarsus  1 
to  1.1;  middle  toe  and  claw  .8' to  .85;  bill  to  gape  .73  to  .87.  The  female 
is  the  smaller  of  the  two. 

DISTRIBUTION 

This  singular  and  little  known  bird  was  discovered  by  Kelaart,  who  sug¬ 
gested  its  present  specific  name  in  honour  of  a  friend,  Mr  Palliser  of  Dim- 
bula;  he  procured  it  at  Mewera  Ell  la  and  Dimbula.  But  few  naturalists  have 
met  with  it,  owing  to  its  propensity  foe  inhabiting  dense  thickets  in  thick 
jungle. 

It  is  confined  to  the  upper  hills  and  higher  ranges  in  the  outlying  dis¬ 
tricts,  in  all  of  which  it  is  found  above  an  elevation  of  about  5000  feet. 

It  is  a  common  bird  in  all  the  forests  of  the  main  range,  from  Raise  Pedro 
to  the  Horton  Plains,  and  thence  along  the  Peak  forests  to  Maskellya.  It 
is  found  on  Namoonl-Kule  mountain  and  on  the  Haputale  hills.  It  Is  perhaps 
more  numerous  on  the  Horton  Plains  than  on  any  other  part  of  the  Newnra  El  - 
11a  plateau;  the  woods  there  are  overgrown  with  elephant  grass  (Arundinaria 
Debills),  Its  favourite  haunt,  and  in  this  it  dwells  securely. 

It  must  not  be  overlooked  in  the  upper  jungles  of  the  Knuckles  range; 
when  I  visited  them  I  was  unacquainteddwith  its  note,  consequently  it  found 
no  place  in  my  catalogue  of  the  birds  of  that  district,  but  the  conditions 
of  climate  and  vegetation  are  similar,  there  to  those  of  other  parts. 

HABITS 

This  Ant  Thrush  dwells  entirely  in  the  damp  close  underwood  with  which  tte 
upper  Ceylon  forests  are  overgrown;  it  delights  in  the  Nillo  scrub  and  the 
densely  matted  elephant  grass,  which  I  have  just  referred  to,  both  of  which 
form  the  chief  part  of  the  undergrowth  of  the  New era  Ellia  district;  equally 
favourite  haunts,  however,  ane  the  numberless  little  nullahs  leading  to  the 
mountain  streams,  which  are  generally  blocked  up  with  fallen  timber  of  all 
sizes,  and  a  tangled  mass  of  dead  nillo  sticks,  thorns,  decaying  boughs,  and 
such  like.  Here  this  little  retiring  bird  passes  a  quiet  though  active  ex¬ 
istence,  nimbly  searching  about  the  mossy  trunks,  quickly  hopping  and  run¬ 
ning  along  the  ground  beneath  the  tangled  thickets,  through  which  it  threads 
Its  way  with  astonishing  rapidity,  or  darting  about  the  bases  of  standing 


trees  in  pursuit  of  ants  or  other  minute  insects.  It  likewise  partakes,  to 
some  extent,  of  small  seeds,  some  of  which  I  have  occasionally  found  in  its 
stomach.  To  an  ordinary  observer,  therefore,  it  is  likely  with  such  habits 
always  to  remain  a  stranger,  but  those  to  whom  its  insect  like  note,  which 
sounds  like  the  syllable  'quitze*  sharply  uttered  at  moderate  intervals,  is 
familiar,  may  frequently  detect  it  in  the  vicinity  of  forest  paths,  at  the 
sides  of  which  it  often  appears  for  a  moment,  quickly  darting  across  and  eifc 
clinging  to  the  upright  trunk  of  a  tree,  while  it  utters  a  rapid  little  war¬ 
ble,  and  then  darts  into  the  surrounding  vegetation. 

As  with  other  birds  in  Ceylon  which  are  denizens  of  thick  jungle,  I  rind 
that  scarcely  any  Europeans  are  acquainted  with  the  Ant  Thrush,  although  it 
is,  in  the  limit  of  its  range,  quite  a  common  bird,  but  at  the  same  time  of 
such  retiring  manners,  and  so  difficult  to  hunt  into  the  open,  that  its  pre¬ 
sence  is  overlooked  by  thosb  who' are  unacquainted  with  its  voice;  while  thoiB 
who  are  familiar  with  it  will  recognise  its  sharp  little  'quitze9  at  every 
hundred  yards  in  such  quiet  solitudes  as  the  jungles  of  the  Horton  Plains 
and  other  similarly  elevated  spots. 

It  is  chiefly  astir  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  and  its  lively  little 
song  is  at  that  time  oftenest  heard.  It  feeds  entirely  on  the  ground  and 
among  fallen  timber,  its  strong,  curved,  hind  claw  enabling  it  to  cling  to 
wood  in  any  position,  and  its  stout  legs  affording  it  the  power  of  threading 
its  way  quickly  through  the  densest  brakes. 

It  is  of  dn sociable  habits,  shunning  the  companionship  or  any  species  out 
Alclppe  Nigrifroris,  with  which  I  have  found  it  once  or  twice  .associating. 

Mr  Holdsworth’s  experience  of  its  habits  corresponds  with  my  own.  •  He 
writes,  'Frequently  it  betrays  its  close  neighbourhood  by  its  'cheep11  once 
or  twice  repeated,  and  it  will  shew  itself  for  a  moment  within  two  or  three 
yards  of  one;  then  it  is  lost  again  in  the  thick  jungle.  When  on  the  grouni 
it  often  jerks  up  its  tail  after  the  manner  of  the  robin,  but  I  have  not 
observed  this  habit  when  it  has  been  on  the  stems  of  the  jungle  plants,  or 
creeping  about  among  the  dry  sticks. 

NIDI FI CAT I ON 


The  Ant  Thrush  breeds  in  March  and  April.  Mr  Bligh  writes,  ,rl  found  a 
nest  at  Newera  Ellis.- in  April  1870;  It  was  placed  in  a  thick  cluster  of  bran¬ 
ches  on,  the  top  of- a  somewhat  densely  foliaged  small  bush,  which  stood  in  a 
rather  open  space  near  the  foot  of  a  large  tree;  it  was  in  shape  a  deep  cup. 
composed  of  greenish  mosb,  lined  with  fibrous  roots  and  the  hair  like  appen¬ 
dages  of  the  grey -moss  which  festoons  the  trees  in  such  abundance  at  that 


elevation.  It  contained  three  young  ones,  plucnaged  exactly  like  their  pa¬ 
rents,  who  kept  "churring*  in  the  thick  bushes  close  by,  but  would  not  shew 
themselves  much". 

The  lower  figure  in  the  drawing  is  that  of  a  male  bird  shot  at  the  Horton 
Plains. 


38. 


DRY  M  AECA  VALIDA 
(THE  ROBUST  WREN  WARBLER) 

ADULT  MALE ' AND  FEMALE 

Length  6  to  6.4  Inches;  wing  2.3  to  2.5;  tail  varies  much  2.4  to  2.8;  tar¬ 
sus  ,U5;  middle  toe  and  claw  .5  to- .7;  bill  to  gape  .5.  to  .75. 

DISTRIBUTION 

This  is  one  of  many  species  discovered  by  our  Indefatigable  ornithorlogi - 
cal  pioneer  Layard.  He  procured  it  in  1848,  and  on  sending  it  to  Blyth, 
this  naturalist  named  it  primarily  D.  Robusta,  but  two  years  afterwards  gave 
it  its  present  title,  the  reason  for  this  change  of  name  being  because  ©.Ro¬ 
busta  ns  pre-occupied  by  another  species  described  by  Dr  Ruppell. 

Layard  does  not  seem  to  have  become  well  acquainted  with  it,  for  he  speate 
of  it  as  "rather  a  rare  bird",  and  as  such  it  was  considered  by  Mr  Holds- 
wor  th* 

It  is,  however,  a  common  bird,  frequenting  the  Cinnamon  Gardens  in  the 
environs  of  Colombo,  and  also  every  similar  locality  along  the  Western  sea¬ 
board;  in  the  interior  it  is  found  by  the  sides  of  roads,  and  in  low  scrubby 
land  near  paddy  fields  or  semi -cultivated  native  gardens.  In  the  South-west 
it  is  of  frequent  occurrence. 

In  the  Eastern  portion  of  the  island,  from  Hambantotte  round  the  coast  to 
the  Trlncomalie  district,  it  is  usually  found  in  jungle  clearings  in  which 
low  bushes  have  sprung  up,  and  these  are,  in  fact,  its  favourite  localities 
throughout  the  wilder  Northern  parts  of  Ceylon. 

In  the  hilly  districts  of  the  Morowak  and  Kukkul  Morales  it  is  fond  of 
kurrakah  fields,  and  in  the  Central  Province  may  usually  be  seen  in  the  hill 
paddy,  and  among  the  long  grass  of  the  patinas.  In  the  Western  portion  of 
the  hill  zone  I  have  hot  detected  it  above  3000  feet;  it  is  common  at  a  high¬ 
er  altitude  between  "Bad  til  la  and  Haputale,  where  the  vast  stretch  of  patina 
hills  affords  a  conslderabe  tract  of  cquntry  suitable  to  its  habits  and  na¬ 
ture. 

HABITS 

As  will  be  gathered  from  my  remarks  on  its  distribution,  this  species  de¬ 
lights  in- any_  situation  af  fording  the  cover  which  it  frequents,  such  as  low 
grassy  jungle,  open  scrub,  brambly  wastes,  the  borders  of  paddy  fields.,  rank 
patina  vegetation,  the  sides  of  roads  through  jungle  and  deserted  forest 
clearings,  or  rude  cultivation  near  jungle  begirt  tanks. 


It  passes  most  of  its  time  near  the  ground,  searching  in  thick  grass  and 
undergrowth  for  insects,  often  flying  to  the  top  of  the  bush  which  has  affor¬ 
ded  it  shelter;  here  it  sits  motionless  for  some  little  time,  and  commences 
suddenly  to  re-iterate  its  loud  clear  call. 

It  is  particularly  noisy  in  the  afternoon,  and  is  able,  in  the  stillness 
of  the  evening,  to  make  Itself  heard  at  no  little  distance,  as  It  sits  on 
the  top  of  a  fence  or  dead  stump  in  a  solitary  jungle  clearing.  It  has  but 
little  pretensions;  to  the  name  of  War  bier;  but  there  are  perhaps  few  birds 
which  endeavour  to  make  themselves  heard  more  than  it,  or  which  give  one  the 
impression  of  trying  to  proclaim  their  whereabouts  to  all  their  neighbours. 

When  it  desires  to  give  out  the  singular  ringing  note  of  which  it  is  pos¬ 
sessed,  it  invariably  mounts  to  the  very  top  of  a  bush,  and  having  commenced 
its  call  continues  lustily  with  it  until  disturbed,  when  it  often  remounts 
an  adjacent  shrub  and  prolongs  Its  evening  salutation. 

It  is  equally  noisy  throughout  the  year,  and  I  have  no  doubt  its  notes 
are  well  known  to  most  of  the  residents  In  the  handsome  bungalows  adorning 
the  Cinnamon  Gardens  of  Colombo,  as  well  as  familiar  to  those  who  take  an 
afternoon  drive  round  the  'Circular*,  or  on  the  many  radiating  roads  which 
start  from  that  pretty  spot. 

Its  diet  is  purely  Insectivorous;  and  Layard  remarks  that  it  hunts  in 
small  parties,  and  traverses  the  branches  up  and  down  in  a  similar  manner  to 
the  Tailor  Bird.  It  often  descends  to  the  ground,  and  feeds  among  grass,  an 
and  when  wounded  I  have  seen  it  run  with  facility.  I  have  usually  seen  It 
solitary,  and  it  is  rare  to  see  more  than  two  or  three  together. 

The  lowest  bird  In  the  picture  represents  a  figure  of  this  species  taken 
from  a  male  shot  in  the  Kalebokka  district.  Central  Province. 


39. 


DRY  M  AE  C  A  INSULAR  IS 
(THE  WHITE  BROWED  WREN  WARBLER) 

ADULT  MALE  AND  FEMALE 

Length  4.0  to  5.4  Inches;  wing  1.85  to  2.15;  tail  2.1  to  2.5;  tarsus  .8 
to- .9;  hind  toe  and  claw  .58  to  .61;  bill  to  gape  .65  to  .68. 

DISTRIBUTION 

This  sprightly  little  bird  Is  widely  distributed  throughout  the  low  coun¬ 
try,  as  well  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  Kandyan  and  Southern  Province  hills  up 
to  an  altitude  of  about  5000  feet.  At  this  height  it  is  to  be  found  on 
patinas  in  Uva,  Haputale,  and  the  slopes  of  Northern  Saffragarn,  in  which  I 
Include  the  sides  of  the  ranges  from  Haldamulla  round  to  Ratnapura;  it  also 
affects  grassy  spots  and  paddy  and  hill  grain  fields  in  most  of  the  upland 
valleys  in  the  Central  Province. 

In  the  Western  Province  it  inhabits  the  Guinea  and  Mauritius  grass  fields 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns  and  villages,  and  in  the  interior  is  to  be 
ton  id  in  paddy  fields  as  soon  as  the  grain  is  of  sufficient  length  to  afford 
It  cover. 

In  the  Galle  district  -I  have  often  detected  it  in  sugar  cane  cultivation, 
and  in  the  Eastern  and  Northern  Province  It  inhabits  sedges  and  long  grass  i 
in  the  beds  of  dried  tip  tanks. 

HABITS 

This  Warbler  frequents  grass  fields,  tall  paddy,  and  other  native  cereals 
and  long  grass  or  tussocky  wastes  of  all  kinds.  It  is  an  active  little 
bird,  generally  found  In  pairs,  which  flit  about  the  tall  corn,  alighting 
on,  and  clinging  with'  ease  to,  the  most  pliant  stalks,  while  they  constantly 
utter  their  repeated  note,  "kink -kink-kink- B. 

Several  pairs  have  frequented  the  Guinea  grass  near  my  quarters  on  the 
Galle  Face,  and  together  with  the  Ashy  Wren  Warbler,  and  the  little  Grass 
Warbler,  conduced  to  make  the  little  field  an  'interesting  resort  of  small 
birds. 

I  found  it  in  great  abundance  in  the  bed  of  Hurulle  tank,  which,  in  the 
dry  season,  is  a  vast  area  of  long  grass;  to  such  large  tracts  as  this,  as  m 
well  as  to  extensive  paddy  fields,  it  usually  flocks  for  the  time  being,  ta¬ 
king  itself  off  again  when  its  shelter  is  removed  by  fire,  water,  or  the 
hand  of  the  reaper. 

It  consorts  much  with  the  Ashy  Prlnia,  and  at  a  distance  is  with  difficul- 


I  have  found  the 


ty  distinguished  from  that  species,  except  by  Its  note* 
nests  of  both  in  close  proximity  to  one  another. 

It  has  a  weak  jerky  flight,  sustained  for  a  short  distance, only,  and  is 
insectivorous  in  diet,  feeding  on  small  caterpillars,  larvae,  minute  insects 
etcetera, 

NID IP I CATION 

I  have  found  the  nest  of  this  species  in  almost  every  month  from  February 
till  November;  the  prevailing  time,  however,  in  all  parts  of  the  Island  is 
from  May  until  June,  birds  breeding  in  October  and  November  being  probably 
in  the  act  of  rearing  a  second  brood. 

It  builds  its  neat  and  cleverly  constructed  nest  between  the  stalks  of 
paddy  or  other  cultivated  species  of  grass,  about  three  feet  from  the  ground* 

The  egg  cavity  is  very  deep  for  its  width,  for  the  better  security  of  its 
contents,  which  are  liable  to  be  swayed  to  and  fro  with  the  wind.  The  nest 
is  sometimes  dome  shaped,  with  the  top  forming  a  hood  over  the  entrance, 
which  in  some  fcn&tances,  is  neat  and  rounded,  and  in  others  wide  and  unfin¬ 
ished.  Many,  however,  have  an  ingeniously  made  root  of  the  green  leaves  of 
the  supporting  stalks,  cleverly  bent  down  and  interlaced.  The  body  of  the 
nest  is  constructed  of  strips  of  green  grass,  generally  sewn  into  the  stalks 
at  the  bottom  to  form  a  secure  foundation,  the  rest  being  woven  round  them 
to  form  the  walls;  the  lining  consists  of  finer  strips  of  grass,  scantily 
arranged  In  some  cases,  so  that  the  bottom  can  be  plainly  seen  through. 

The  interior  usually  measures  two  inches  in  width  by  three  In  depth.  The 
eggs  are  almost  Invariably  four  in  number,  of  a  beautiful  blue  ground  colour 
very  handsomely  though  sparingly  blotched  with  rich  umber  and  sepia  blotches 
of  two  shades,  which  In  some  examples  are  gathered  mostly  round  the  larger 
end. 

They  measure  from  .6  by  .47  to  .67  by  .49,  and  the  period  of  their  incu¬ 
bation  Is  ffom  eleven  to  thirteen  days.  They  are  almost  entirely  hatched 
by  the  heat  of  the  atmosphere  in  fine  weather,  the  bird  resorting  to  the 
nest  at  sun-down,  and  leaving  it  again  in  the  morning. 

The  upper  bird  in  the  drawing  accompanying  this  article  Is  a  male  shot  in 
July  at  Hurulle  tank. 


VINCE  N  S 


40. 

PACHYGLOSSA 

(LEGGE  ’  S  FLOWER  -PECKER ) 

ADULT  MALE 

Length  4.1  to  4.2  Inches;  wing  2.3, to  2.4;  tall  1.2;  tarsus  .2;  middle 
toe  and  claw- .22;  bill  to  gape  .45;  - 

FEMALE 

LEngth  3.2  to  4.1  Inches;  wing  2.15  to  2.3. 

DISTRIBUTION 

When  this  little  bird  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  scientific  world 
by  Dr  Sclater  in  the  "Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society"  in  1872,  the 
credit  of  its  discovery  was  given  to  myself,  as  the  specimens  which  I  had 
sent  him  from  the  South  of  Ceylon  were  considered  to  be  the  first  ever  pro¬ 
cured.  Mr  Hugh  Cuming,  however,  a  well  known  collector  of  Sinhalese  birds, 
had,  as  noticed  by  Mr  Holdsworth  in  the  "Ibis"  for  1874,  brought  home  a  male 
of  this  species,  which  was  I  conclude  overlooked  among  the  skins  acquired 
from  him  by  the  British  Museum,  and  was  not  identified  until  after  its  re¬ 
discovery  by  myself  nearly  thirty  years  afterwards.  I  am  glad  therefore  to 
be  nble  to  give  the  true  history  of  its  discovery  to  my  Ceylon  readers,  and 
ensure  the  credit  of  its  being  given  to  Mr  Cuming. 

It  is,  as  far  as  we  know,  essentially  a  bird  of  the  heavy  rainfall  dist¬ 
rict.  My  first  specimens  were  procured  in  1871  in  the  Kottowe  forest  near 
Galle,  where  it  is  abundant*  I  subsequently  found  it  in  other  adjacent 
jungles,  in  the  fine  timber  reserves  near  Oodogamma,  on  the  South  bank  of 
the  Gindurah,  and  in  the  Kukkul  Korale,  more  particular!  in  the  Slngha  Ra¬ 
jah  or  Lion  King  forest.  Thence  Northwards  its  range  extends  into  Saffra- 
gam,  where  I  obt  ined  it  in  the  Kuruwite  Korale,  in  the  lower  Peak  jungles, 
and  found  it  even  as  far  North  as  Avisawella. 

Mr  Bllgh  shot  in  1873  a  fair  number  of  .specimens  in  Kotmalie,  to  which 
district,  lying  at  the  base' of  the  Western  slope  of  the  main  range,  it  must 
extend  through  Mask ft Ilya  and  Dlmbula,  in  both  of  which  valleys  it  will  doubt¬ 
less  some  day  be  found.  Its  habitat  is,  I  suspect,  limited  to  the  damp  fo¬ 
rest  region,  consisting  of  the  South-west  of  the  island,  the  Southern  coffee 
districts,  Saffragam,  and  the  Western  portion  of  the  Central  Province  as 
above  indicated. 

It  may  perhaps  be  found  in  Uva,  but  will  not,  I  should  say,  extend  into 
the  low  country  of  the  Eastern  Province. 


■ 


HABITS 

This  f lower -pecker  dwells  exclusively,  in  high  jungle,  and  affects  the 
leaves  and  smaller  branches  of  moderately  high  trees,  but  more  particularly 
the  luxuriant  creeper  *Preycinetla  August i folia*,  a  species  of  Pandanus, 
which  grows  so  plentifully  in  the  Southern  forests,  entwining  and  enfolding 
the  stately  trunks  so  completely  that  they  have,  in  the  distance,  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  ivy  clad  columns. 

It  associates  in  small  flocks,  which,  when  this  plant  is  in  fruit,  may  be 
seen  feeding  on  its  seeds.  Its  movements  are  most  active,  now  hovering  for 
an  instant  over  a  flower,  now  clinging  Hit  like*  to  the  under  side  of  some 
chosen  sprig.  Although  it  usually  takes  but  short  flights  in  the  jungle, 
from  tree  to  tree,  its  powers  of  locomotion  are  considerable,  and  at  times 
it  may  be  seen  darting  across  openings  in  the  forest  from  one  ..ush  to  anow 
her. 

Its  note  Is  a  weak  *tze-tze-tze*.  somewhat  resembling  that  of  the  Long 
Tailed  Tit  of  Europe  (Acredula  Caudata)  which  is  scarcely  audible  on  a  stor¬ 
my  day  amid  the  soughing  of  the  wind  through  the  forest  trees.  It  is  gen¬ 
erally  uttered  in  concert  by  the  flock  when  searching  together  for  food. 

I  observed  that  in  the  Slngha  Rajah  forests  it  frequented  the  flowers  of 
the  Bowlttiga  plant  (Osbeckia  Virgata),  but  whether  in  search  of  insects  or 
not  I  was  unable  to  ascertain. 

The  stomachs  of  nearly  all  the  specimens  I  have  procured  contain  succu¬ 
lent  matter,  evidently  extracted  from  fruit  and  seed;  and  I  therefore  sus¬ 
pect  that  it  is  almost  entirely  fruglforous. 

It  does  not  always  confine  Itself  to  low  situations  in  the  forests,  for 
I  have  met  r,’ith  it  in  flocks  frequenting  the  tops  of  the  loftiest  trees  in 
the  Oodogamma  timber  jungles. 

NIDI FI CATION 

The  breeding  season  I  imagine,  must  be  during  the  South-west  monsoon,  for 
the  organs  of  examples  killed  in  both  June  and  August  testify  to  their  nial- 
fieation  being  carried  on  during  that  season.  It  is  probable  that  this 
bird  builds  somewhat  similarly  to  its  Nepaulese  congener,  which,  says  Hodg¬ 
son,  *makes  an  ingenious  pendulous  nest*. 

The  figures  in  the  drawing. are  those  of  a  male  and  female  from  the  south¬ 
ern  forests.  ■ 


TAGH  YG  LOSS  A  VINCENS 


■RBI 


41. 

ZOSTEROPS  CEYLON  ENSIS 
(THE  CEYLONESE  WHITE  EYE) 

ADULT  MALE  AND  EEMALE 


Length  4.5  to  4.7  Inches;  wing  2.1  to  2.3;  tall  1.6  to  1.75;  tarsus  .7; 
middle  toe  and  claw  .5  to  .55;  bill  to  gape  .57  to  .  63. 

DISTRIBUTION 

This  White  Eye  is  a  very  abundant  species  in  the  main  range,  especially 
on  the  Newera  Ell  la  plateau;  it  is  numerous  in  all  the  circumjacent  cofree 
districts  down  to  about  3000  feet,  and  likewise  in  the  Haputale,  Badulla, 
and  Madulsima  ranges;  beyond  the  valley  of  Dumbara  it  frequents  the  upper 
part  of  the  Knuckles,  and  the  East  and  lest  Matale  hills.  In  Maskeliya  it 
is  common,,  and  in  the  Peak  fore,' ts  I  met' with  it  in  great  abundance  down  to 
an  elevation  of  2000  feet.  On  the  South  side  of  the  great  valley  of  Saffra- 
gam  it  reappears  and  inhabits  the  coffee  districts  of  the  Kolonna,  Kukkul, 
and  Morowak  Korales,  and  ranges  thence  into  the  subsidiary  hill  forests  be¬ 
tween  the  upper  part  of  the  Gindurah  river  and  Galle. 

HABITS 

The  hill  White  Eye  frequents  both  the  interior  and  the  edges  of  forest, 
patina  jungle,  underwood,  and  low  bushes  in  open  places  near  woods,  affect¬ 
ing  the  lateral  branches  of  tall  trees,  the  tops  of  smaller  ones,  and  tne 
foliage  of  shrubs  and  undergrowth.  It  has  no  partiality  for  any  situation 
In  particular,  but,  consorting  in  very  large  flocks  where  insect  life  abo¬ 
unds,  the  birds  composing  .  then  may  be  found  both  high  up  and  loo  down  in 
their  leafy  haunts,  little  parties  clinging  to  the  twigs  of  the  smallest 
bushes,  others  searching  the  branches  of  saplings,  while  the  foliage  of  the 
monarchs  of  the  forest  high  overhead  teems  with  dozens  more,,  the  whole  con¬ 
course  moving  on  by  twos  and  threes  in  quick  succession,  as  the  leaves  are 
cleared  of  their  insect  pests,  and  all  the  tempting  buds  eagerly  nipped  off. 

It  is  seen  much  about  the  edges  of  paths  in  the  jungle,  and  in  such  local¬ 
ities  it  exhibits  an  utter  fearlessness  of  man,  allowing  so  near  an  approach 
that  I  have  often  stopped  to  watch  the  movements  of  a  pair  feeding  close  to 
me,  and  being  able  to  admire  the  handsome  white  eye  fringe  as  well  as  if  I 
had  had  its  tiny  owner  In  ray  hand. 

Its  principal  note  Is  a  sparrow  like  chirp,  which  it  is  particularly  ener¬ 
getic  in  uttering  when  In  large  flocks. 

Mr  Holdsworth  writes  of  it  -  BAs  these  birds  are  very  common,  and  const- 


antly  flying  in  parties  from  budh  to  bash,  uttering  their  lively  ciilrp,  they 
attract  attention,  and  the  little  White  Eye  is  familiar  to  most  Europeans 
who  visit  Newera  El  11a. 

In  the  winter  the  males  associate  in  flocks  of  fifteen  or  twenty,  and  it 
is  then  rare  to  find  a  female  in  their  company.  I  believe  the  latter  are 

for  the  time  solitary,  as  with  one  exception,  the  numerous  specimens  I  have 
shot  from  different  floaks  have  proved  to  be  males.  In  the  months  of  Decem¬ 


ber  and  January  I  have  seen  hundreds  In  a  flock  in  the  Newera  Ellia  jungles. 

NIDI FI CATION 

This  species  breeds  from  March  until  May,  judging  from  the  young  birds 
which  are  seen  abroad  about  the  latter  month.  Mr  Bligh  found  the  nest  in 
March  on  Cat ton  estate.  It  was  built  in  a  coffee  bush  a  few  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  was  rather  a  frail  structure,  suspended  from  the  arms  or  a  small 
fork  formed  by  one  bare  twig  crossing  another.  In  shape  it  was  a  shallow' 
cup,  well  made  of  small  roots  and  bents,  lined  with  hair  like  tendrils  of 
moss,  and  was  adorned  on  the  exterior  with  a  few  cobwebs  and  a  little  moss. 

The  eggs  were  three  in  number,  pointed  ovals,  of  a  pale  bluish  green 
ground  colour.  They  measured  on  an  average  .64  by  .45  inches. 

The  accompanying  drawing  was  taken  fro: a  a  nest' and  birds  found  at  Maha- 
pastotte. 


ZQS TEROPS  CBYLONBISrSTS 


42. 

H  I  R  U  N  D  0  H  Y  P  E  R  T  I  A 
(THE  CEYLOH  SWALLOW) 

ADULT  MALE  AND  FEMALE 

Length  6.5  to  6.8  inches;  wing  4.6  to  4.9;  tall  3.1  to  3.3;  centre  feat¬ 
hers  1.4  shorteh  than  the  external;  tarsus  .5  to  .6;  middle  toe  and  claw  .6; 
bill  to  gape  .6. 

DISTRIBUTION 

This  fine  Swallow  was  discovered  by  Layard,  who  met  it  in  1849  near  Ambe- 
pusse.  It  Is  widely  distributed  throughout  all  the  low  country,  with  the 
exception  of  the  extreme  North,  where  I  have  not  noticed  it.  In  the  forest 
district  lying  between  Dam bull a  and  the  latitude  of  Manaar  it  is  local,  be¬ 
ing  chiefly  confined  to  small  tracts  of  cultivation  in  the  vicinity  of  tanks; 
in  the  Eastern  Province,  which  Is  equally  wild,  it  is  restricted  to  similar 
localities,  and  In  the  Western  Province  is  found  principally  in  the  interior. 

So  plentiful  Is  it  in  the  South-west  of  the  island  that  it  is  the  common 
Swallow  of  the  town  of  Galle,  and  seems  to  affect  the  sea  coast  quite  as  rear 
dlly  as  the  interior,  except  during  the  wet  windy  weather  of  the  South-west 
monsoon,  when  it  retires  for  shetler  to  the  secluded  vales  away  from  the  sea 
board.  About  Kandy  and  In  the  Central  Province  generally  up  to  3000  feet, 
it  is  common,  and  in  Uva  and  Haputale  It  is  found  much  higher  than  that  ele¬ 
vation,  for  I  have  known  it  to  breed  at  4000  feet  In  the  latter  district. 

Mr  Bligh  has  seen  it  once  at  -"Newer  a  Ellia,  but  it  is  rare  on  that  eleva¬ 
ted  plateau,  although  In  many  of  the  coffee  districts  it  may  be  seen  hawking 
at  higher  altitudes  than  that  of  the  sanitarium.  In  the  Morowak  Korale 

s 

district  it  is  not  uncommon. 

HABITS 

Our  Ceylon  Swallow  frequents  towns  and  villages  alike  with  the  country. 

In  the  latter,  marshes' and  paddy  fields,  open  glades  in  secluded  valleys, 
and  lonely  tanks  In  the  wilds  of  the  jungle ’are  the  places  to  which  it  is 
partial.  It  is  found  in  -the  Central  Province  a  great  deal  about  estate 
stores  and  bungalows,  and  often  consorts  there  with  the  little  bungalow  swal¬ 
low,  breeding  in  cattle  sheds  and  outhouses,  and  permanently  frequenting 
their  vicinity. 

It  is  a  characteristic  bird  of  the  wild  village  tanks  In  the  Vanni,  and 
its  cheerful  chirrup  is  often  one  of  the  first  bird  sounds  which  meets  the 
ear  on  the  sportsman  suddenly  emerging  from  the  forest,  and  finding  himself 


standing  on  the  brink  of  one  of  those  Interesting  places.  Several  have 
perhaps  been  resting  on  a  dead  log  half  covered  with  weeds  and  water,  or 
sitting  on  the  dried  mud  of  the  bed  of  one  of  these  small  reservoirs,  and 
finding  their  retreat  suddenly  invaded,  glide  off  on  the  wing,  uttering  their 
curious  guttural  notes,  at  the  same  time  that,  from  the  same  cause,  half  a 
dozen  lazy  looking  but  watchful  crocodiles  rush,  with  a  mighty  splash,  into 
the  muddy  p'ool. 

Such  haunts  as  these  literally  teem  with  insect  life,  and  I  have  seen 
scores  of  these  swallows  hawking  about  a  small  water-hole  of  about  half  an 
acre  in  extent,  which  was  all  that  remained  of  what  was,  in  the  wet  season, 
a  fine  sheet  of  water. 

Its  flight  is  slower  than  that  of  most  swallows,  and  it  often  sails  along 
on  outstretched  wings,  now  and  then  making  a  sort  of  circle  in  its  course. 

In  the  South  it  is  fond  of  frequenting  paddy  fields  made  in  the  narrow 
glades  lying  beneath  the  low  wooded  hills  characteristic  of  that  part. 

NIDI  PIC  ATI  ON 

The  Red  Bellied  Swallow  breeds  in  the  North,  West,  South,  and  entire  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  island  from  March  till  June,  constructing  a  Martin-like  nest  in 
outhouses,  open  dwellings,  or  under  culverts  and  bridges.  The  nest  is  com¬ 
posed  externally  of  mud  and  lined  with  feathers;  it  is  large,  and  the  entr¬ 
ance  is  situated  usually  at  the  end  of  a  spout  running  from  three  to  four 
Inches  along  the  plank  at  the  top  of  the  nest;  some  have  nearly  a  circular 
orifice  at  the  top.  One  which  I  frequently  observed  during  the  course  of 
its  construction  was  built  in  a  merchant’s  office  in  Gall e,  the  familiar 
little  architect  taking  no  notice  whatever  of  the  clerks,  who  wrote  at  tneir 
desks  just  underneath;  it  was  completely  built  in  about  three  weeks,  the 
spout  being  added  last,  and  after  this  7 as  fi wished  one  of  the  pair  took  up 
its  position  inside  the  nest,  and  received  the  feathers  brought  by  its  mate 
to  the  entrance. 

The  eggs  are  either  two  or  three  in  number,  and  soiae  brought  to  me  as  be¬ 
longing  to  this  bird  were  pure  white,  pointed  ovals  in  shape,  much  resem¬ 
bling  those  of  Cypselus  Affinls;  they  measure  .85  by-. 56  inches. 

The  figure  in  the- drawing' represented  as  resting  on  a  mossy  rock  is  that 
of  a  male  shot  at  Pan-kulam  tank,  Trlncomalie. 
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43. 

MUNIA  KELAARTI 
(THE  HILL  MUNIA) 

ADULT  MALE  AND  FEMALE 

Length  4.65  to  4.8  inches;  wing  2.1  to  2.25;  tail  1.6  to  1.8;  tarsus  .5 
to-.  6;  middle  toe  and  claw  .75;  bill  at  front  .5,  to  gape  .45  to  .48. 

DISTRIBUTION 

This  handsome  little  finch,  the  only  species  of  the  family  peculiar  to 
the  island,  was  discovered  by  Dr  Kelaart  at  New era  Ellia,  where  it  is  very 
common,  and  by  him  specimens  were  forwarded  to  Mr  Blyth.  It  is  essentially 
an  Alpine  bird,  not  being  found  below  an  altitude  of  about  2000  feet,  and  is 
not  very  numerous  at  that  height.  Its  principal  habitat  is  the  New era  El¬ 
lia  plateau  and  the  Western 'oof fee  districts  extending  from  the  Peak  forests 
(in  the  clearings  of  which  it  is  common)  through  Maskeliya,  Dikoya,  Dimoula, 
and  Pus  e  law  a,  to  parts  of  the  Kandy  district,  and  thence  to  the  Knuckles,  in 
the  upper  parts  of, which  it  is  found,  but  not,  according  to  my  observation, 
as  commonly  as  on  the  South  side  of  the  Dumbara  valley. 

In  Uva,  about  Badull  a,  and  in  Kadulslma  I  found  it  less  numerous  than  Mu  - 
nla  Malacca,  which  is  the  common  patina  finch  of  that  part.  In  Maturatta 
and  Hew ah et tee  it  is  tolerably  frequent,  but  not  more  so  than  M.Striata. 

In  the  Southern  ranges  (the  Rakwana,  Morowak,  and  Kukkul  Korale  district 
it  is  found  above  the  altitudes  mentioned.  I  observed  that  it  was  numerous 

in  the  hill  fields  and  small  clearings  about  the  'hamlets  on  the  wilderness 
of  the  Peak. 

HABITS 

The  hill  Muni a,  in  its  habits,  differs  considerably  from  all  the  other 
species.  It  is  frequently  found  in  the  interior  of  the  gloomiest  forests; 
it  is  unsociable,  living  . for  the  most  part  in  pairs,  or  in  very  small  parties 
of  three  or  four,  except  at  night,  when  it  comes  together  in  flocks  to  roost; 
it  is  likewise  a  bird  of  more  rapid  flight  than  other  Munias,  nature  having 
afforded  It  the  power  of  spanning  the  deep  ravines  and  gorges  among  which  it 
passes  its  life,  with  ease  and  rapidity.  It  darts  swiftly  across  open  cof¬ 
fee  estates  and  patinas  from  one  piece  of  jungle  to  another  with  an  undula¬ 
ting  flight,  uttering  a  long  drawn  sibilant  note,  which  is  audible  from  some 
distance,  and  Is  often  heard  without  the  swiftly  flying  little  finhn  being 
itself  perceived. 

It  feeds  on  small  seeds,  frequenting  the  tall  patina  grass  when  it  is  in 


flower,  and  resorting  to  the  kurrucan  clearings  In  the  Peak  forest  and  Kuk- 
kul  Korale,  where  it  gorges  itself  with  the  grain  of  that  plant.  I  have 
noticed  it  in  the  early  mornings  about  the  outhouses  at  Newera  Ellia,  pick¬ 
ing  like  sparrows  on  dung  heaps  and  rubbish,  and  Mr  Holdsworth  likewise  ob- 
served  it  feeding  there  on  the  roads,  like  sparrows,  on  whatever  it  could 
find.  When  not  feeding  it  is  both  shy  and  restless.  During  a  sojourn  in 
the  Peak  forests  I  observed  that  its  appetite  was  satisfied  at  an  early  nour 
in  the  evening,  and  that  it  then  commenced  to  roam  abo.ut  and  settle  on  uead 
trees,  coming  home  from  its  feeding  grounds  one  by  one,  and  appearing  to  tale 
some  pains  t<t>  secure  a  good  roosting  place, 

NIDI PI CATION 

The  Newera  Ellia  Pinch  breeds  from  May  till  September,  nesting  often  in 
the  upper  branches  of  lofty  umbrageous  trees,  at  other  times  in  coffee  ana 
other  low  bushes,  as  well  as  in  the  creepers  trained  up  the  verandahs  of  bun¬ 
galows  on  the  estates. 

Mr  Bllgh  has  informed  me  that  he  has  known  a  pair  take  possession  of  a 
Bulbul’s  nest,  from  which  the' rightful  "owner  had  been  driven,  and  construct 
therin  a  nest  of  tmeir  own.  I  noticed  with  regard  to  a  pair  breeding  in 
that  gentleman’s  verandah  at  Cat tony  that  the  female  was  a  very  close  sitter 
and  returned  to  her  nest  shortly  after  being  disturbed.  This  was  in  May, 
and  in  July  following  Mr  Bllgh  writes  me  -  80n  the  16th  I  saw  the  Muni a  fly 
out  of  the  old  nest  in  the  verandah,  and  when  I  put  my  finger  in  the  nest  I 
found  two  eggs  in  it;  the  old  bird  was  then  sitting  on  them.  I  think  it 
worth  recording  that  they  lay  so  soon  after  having  reared  their  first  brood. 

I  noticed  that  occasionally  the  young  and  old  returned  to  the  nest  to  sleep; 
they  did  not  make  a  practice  of  it;  it  seems  to  be  only  when  they  take  it 
into  their  heads  to  do  so,  or  it  may  be  that  the  old  birds  are  thinking  of 
another  brood,  and  b%in  to  visit  the  nest  for  that  purpose,  and  tolerate  tie 
presence  of  the  first  brood  while  they  are  still  young8. 

The  nest  is  made  of  grass,  usually  globular  in  shape;  it  is  compact,  and 
has  rather  a  neatly  rounded  entrance*  The  egg  cavity  is  deep  and  round, 
lined  with  fine  grass. 

The  eggs  are  pointed  ovals,  pure  white  and  glossy  in  texture.  They  mea¬ 
sure  from  .65  to  .68  inches-  in  length,  and  .44  to  .46  in  breadth. 

The  figure  on  the  branch  in  the  drawing  is  that  of  a  specimen  shot  in  the 
Peak  forest. 


44* 

ACRIDOTHERES  MELANOSTEENUS 
(THE  CEYLONESE  MYNA) 

ADULT  MALE  AND  FEMALE 

Length  9*2  to  10*75  inches;  wing  5.4  to  5.8;  tail  3.2  to  3.4;  tarsus  1.5 
to  1.7;  middle  toe  and  claw  1.45;  bill  to  gape  1.3  to  1.38. 

DISTRIBUTION 

This  well  known  bird  is  exceedingly  abundant  in  the  cultivated  portions 
o"  Ceylon,  frequenting  both  sides  of  the  island  alike,  and  being  as  numerous 
in  the  hot  districts  of  the  North  as  in  the  more  humid  region  comprised  in 
the  South-west  corner.  In  districts  where  large  tracts  of  pasture  land  or 
of  paddy  cultivation  abound,  the  Myna  shews  up  in  great  numbers.  Aoout  the 
Panadure  and  Bolgodde  lakes,  between  Matale  and  Galle,  in  the  Batticaloa 
rice  fields,  in  the  green  pastures  on  each  side  of  the  Vlrgel,  and  in  the 
open  fields  of  the  Jaffna  peninsula  it  is  to  be  seen  in  hundreds. 

But  it  is  not  alone  in  such  places  that  it  throngs,  for  I  found  it  nume¬ 
rous  in  the  hill  begirt  land  of  the  Western  part  of  the  Pasdun  Korale,  and 
in  similar  localities  in  the  Galle  district.  It  ranges  Into  the  Central 
Province  to  a  considerable  altitude,  reaching  its  highest  limit,  I  believe, 
in  the  dry,  cool  season.  Mr  Forbes  Laurie  has  seen  it  In  Maturatta  at  3500 
feet,  and  in  Kalabokka  at  3000  feet,  and  I  have  seen  it  at  Uva  higher  than 
either  of  these  elevations. 

Its  near  ally  in  India  is  a  very  abundant  bird,  and  is  scattered  all  over 
the  low  country  of  the  empire,  extending  into  Burn  ah  and  Tenasserim.  It  ra 
ranges  into  the  mountains  to  a  considerable  altitude,  breeding  at  Mussoori, 
and  occurring  In  the  Palanls  up  to  4000  feet. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  mention  that  it  has  been' successfully 

acclimatized  in  Victoria,  where  it  may  be  seen  In  Melbourne,  frequenting  the 
villas  In  the  suburb,  and  everywhere  making  itself  at  home  upon  the  house¬ 
tops.  It  has  also  been  Introduced,  .  with  the  same  results,  into  the  Mauri¬ 
tius. 

HABITS 

This  Myna  takes  the  place,  in  Ceylon,  of  the  English  Starling.  It  is  ore 
of  the  most  familiar  species  in  the  Island,  taking  up  its  abode  in  the  na¬ 
tive  husbandman -’s  paddy  field,  and  assiduously  attending  on  his  cattle  and 
buffaloes,  about  which  it  obtains  an  abundance  of  food,  in  the  way  of  flies 

attracted  by  the  animals,  ticks  living  on  them,  and  other  insects  to  be 
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found  about  oxen.  Each  field  has  its  little  party  of  half  a  dozen  or  nore, 
which  pass  their  time  between  the  pastures  and  the  surrounding;  ooooanut  trees 
and  in  the  evening  fly  away  towards  the  common  roosting  place,  where  the  My¬ 
nas,  for  many  miles  round,  resort  with  common  consent  to  pass  the  night. 

Such  a  colony  as  this  I  once  discovered  on  the  shores  of  the  Bolgodae 
lake;  here  a  large  reed  bed  was  the  nightly  rendezvous,  and  from  all  points 
of  the  compass  were  to  be  seen  little  flocks  flying  low  and  swiftly  across 
the  broad  expanse  of  water,  and  settling  down  with  much  chattering,  fighting 
and  squabbling,  in  the  tall  and  sheltering  reeds.  On  my  firing  a  gun,  the 

whole  rose  en  masse,  like  a  dark  olond,  and  filled  the  air  for  a  moment  with 
a  booming  sound. 

Another  but  smaller  colony,  I  found  taking  up  its  quarters  in  an  isolated 
knoll  in  a  paddy  field  in  the  Pasdun  Korale*  in  the  Central  Province  it 
frequents  open  patinas,  where  the  cattle  of  the  Cingalese  villagers  are  to 
be  found  grazing,  and  roosts  in  the  areca  and  sugar  palms  near  the  villages. 

It  feeds  on  caterpillars  and  worms  as  much  as  on  anythin;;  else,  and  scrat¬ 
ches  in  the  ordure  of  cattle  for  grubs;  it  may  often  be  seen  perched  on  the 
backs  of  cattle,  scrutinizing  their  skins  with  as  much  audacity  as  the  crow. 

Its  walk  is  erect,  and  its  general  deportment  rather  stately.  its  flight 
is  steady  and  straight,  being  performed  with  regular 'beatings  of  the  wings. 

It  lives  well  in  confinement,  and  is  a  favourite  caged  bird  with  the  na¬ 
tives,  who  teach  it  to  speak,  but  it  is  not  so  proficient  a  talker  as  the 
Crackles,  nor  are  its  ordinary  notes  and  whistles  to  be  compared  in  point  of 
clearness  or  power,  with  those  of  the  Glossy' Myna.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
in  Ceylon  it  has  not  the  same  familiar  habits  in  dwelling  about  houses  and 
in  towns  as  its  Indian  ally,  whose  domestic  propensities  are  particularly 
noticeable  in  Australia,  where  it  has  been  acclimatized. 

Blyth  remarks  that  this  latter  spdcles  mingles  in  Calcutta  frequently  wit 
the  crows,  and  that  a  pair  not  unfrequently  entered  his  sitting  roam,  and 
treated  him  to  a  loud  screeching  song.  Another  writer  says  that  it  is  tta 
brisk  lively  bird,  apt  to  learn  words  and  to  whistle,  and  becomes  much  att¬ 
ached  to  its  master,  so  much  so  that  instances  are  known  of  its  being  allow¬ 
ed  tp  range  abroad  during  the  day  with  a  confidence  of  its  return  at  nignt". 

Concerning  the  Ceylon  race  Layard  writes  -  "They  frequent  meadows  In  sea¬ 
rch  of  worms  and  grubs  of  insects,  not  refusing  ’  perfect  coleoptera  wiien  they 
come  in  their  way;  they  scratch  among  the  ordure  of  cattle,  (whence  their  na 
tive  appellation),  and -scatter  it"  far  and  wide  over  the  fields,  thus  assist¬ 
ing  the  lazy  native  husbandman". 
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NIDI FI CATION 

This  species  breeds  In  Ceylon  from  February  until  May,  nesting  perhaps 
more  in  the  month  of  March  than  In  any  other.  It  builds  in  holes  In  the 
trees,  often  choosing  a  coooanut  palm  which  has  been  hollowed  out  by  a  Wood¬ 
pecker,  and  in  the  cavity  thus  formed  makes  a  nest  of  grass,  fibres,  and 
roots. 

I  once  found  a  nest  in  the  end  of  a  hollow  areca  palm,  which  was  the  cros 
beam  of  a  swing  used  by  the  children  of  the  orphan  school,  Bonavlsta,  the 
noise  of  whose  play  and  mirth  seemed  to  be  viewed  by  the  birds  with  the 'ut¬ 
most  unconcern. 

The  eggs  are  from  three  to  five  in  number;  they  are  broad  ovals,  somewhat 
pointed  at  the  smaller  end,  and  are  uniform,  unspotted,  pale  bluish  or  ethe- 
real  green.  They  vary  In  length  from  1.07  to  1.2  inches,  and  In  breadth 
from  .  Sf?  to  .  92  i 

Layard  styles  the  eggs  "light  blue,  much  resembling  the  European  Starling 
in  shape,  but  rather  darker  in  colour". 

The  smaller  bird  depicted  in  the  drawing  is  from  a  specimen  shot  in  the 
Pasdun  Korale. 


45. 

EU  LABES  PTILOGENYS 
(DOCTOR  TEMPLETON’S  CEYLON  MYNA) 
ADULT. MALE  AND  REMALE 


Length  10.75  to  11.1  inches;  wing  5.9  to  6.25;  tall  2.5  to  3;  tarsus  1.3 
to  1.4;  middle  toe  1.1,  Its  claw  (straight)  .4;  bill  to  gape  1.6;  lappets  .9 
In  length,  .7  In  breadth,  springing .  from  each  side  of  the  nape,  and  In  old 
birds  mating  at  th«  base. 


DISTRIBUTION 


This  Ceylon  Myna  is  chiefly  confined  'to 'the  mountains  of  the  Kandyan  Pro¬ 
vince,  the  Southern  ranges,  and  the  subsidiary  high  forests  on  the  Soutn 
bank  of  the  Glndurah,  and  the  Northern  portions  of  the  Kukkul  Korale  wndch 
are  conterminous  with  the  Slngha  Rajah  or  "Lion  Kip,,”  forests.  On  the  East¬ 
ern  and  Southern  slopes  of  the  Central  zone  I  have  never  found  It  below  1600 
feet,  but  this  Is  by  no  means  the. case  as  regards  the  western  slopes  lying 
between  Maskeliya  and  Pelladulla,  through  the  continuous  forests  of  which  it 
descends  Into  the  low  country,  and  spreads  over  the  three  Korales,  as  well 
as  the  Kur twite,  and  perhaps  the  adjoining  borders  of  the  Raygam  Korale, 
wherever  there  Is  tall  forest.  It  Is  tolerably  common  about  Avlsawella, 
which  is  nearly  bn  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  in  that  neighbourhood  I  have 
procured  It  as  far  seaward  as  the  28th  mile  post  from  Colombo. 

Hr  C.  Bird,  of  the  Ceylon  Civil  Service,  informs  me  that  It  breeas  yearly 
at  Avlsawella,  and  I  found  It  myself  nesting  In  the  timber  forests  of  Mr  C. 
de  Soyza’s  estate,  Kuruwlte. 


In  the  main  range  and  on  the  New  era  Ellla  plateau  it  Is 
the  cool  season  than  at  other  times,  but  It  does  not  appear 
tapella  range  to  the  upland  of  Horton  Plains,  as  I  nowhere 
the  mossy  forests  of  that  region. 
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This  Myna,  which  has  always  been  considered  one  of  the  finest  of  the  paS. 
serine  forms  peculiar  to  Ceylon,  was  discovered  by  Dr  Templeton,  and  the 
specimens  he  obtained  were  transmitted  to  Blyth  for  examination  and  descrip, 
tlon.  Like  the  Ceylon  Jay,  its  numbers' on  the  hills  have  decreased  since 
the  districts  ho-,  planted  with  coffee  have  been  denuded  of  their  primeval 
clothing,  its  chief  stronghold  at  present  being  the  large  forests  In  the 
Main  and  Peak  ranges;  and  should  these  be  Invaded  to  a  great  extent  by  the 
woodman’s  axe,  the  Myna  will  no  doubt  betake  itself  much  more  to  the  low 
country  than  it  has  done  up  to  the  present  time.  It  Is  not  unlikely  that 


its  presence  In  the  low  lying  forests  at  the  foot  of  the  Ambegamoa  district 
may  be  due  to  the  felling  of  its  native  forests  on  those  hills. 

The  Blackbird  is  much  oftener  seen  in  open  coffee  districts  now  than  a  few 
years  back,  and  it  is  evident  that  so  great  an  alteration  in  the  face  of  na¬ 
ture  in  the  Central  Province  must  needs  produce  a  corresponding  change  in 
the  habits  of  many  of  the  birds  which. frequent  it, 

HABITS 


This  handsome  bird  frequents  for  the  most  part  the  tops  of  tall  trees;  it 
associates  in  small  parties,  and  is  partial  to  the  sides  of  deep  ravines, 
lofty  precipices,  and  overhanging  woods.  It  is  fond  of  launching  Itself 
out  into  mid  air  from  these  dizzy  heights,  uttering  its  shrill  metallic  soun¬ 
ding  whistle  and  loud  calls,  and  circling  round,  it  returns  to  its  lofty 
perch  on  the  top  of  some  huge  Doon  tree,  and  there  continues  the  exercise  of 
its  vocal  powers. 


Its  well  known  voice  consists  of  a  piercing  but  not  unharmonious  whistle, 
repeated  several  times,  and  then  fo lived  by  a  series  of  loud  guttural  calls, 
some  of  which  resemble  the  syllables  'choooke, '  ohiooope*;  these  are  however 
only  uttered  as  a  call  note  when  it  is  perched. 

The  Myna  talks  well,  and  is  eagerly  sought  after  as  a  caged  bird,  and 
much  prized  by  the  Kandyans  as  a  pet,  as  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  pro¬ 


cure  from  the  nest. 

It  is  a  restldss  bird,  particularly  -towards  roosting  time,  and  in  forests 
where  it  is  abundant  I  have  often  seen  it  roaming  about  in  small  parties, 
dashing  down  the  gloomy  gullies,  arid  sweeping  ''backward  s  and  forwards  with 
frequent  rapid  descents,  which  cause  a  loud  rustling  sound.  After  aliwnt- 
ing  on  the  tallest  tree  to  be  found,  these  restless  parties  Indulge  in  sun¬ 
dry  piercing  whistles,  then  start  off  again  on  their  peregrinations  un¬ 
til  a  suitable  spot  for  their  night  quarters  In  the  foliage  of  some  vast 
tree  is  found. 

In  Its  mbits  it  is  like  the  rest  of  the  Crackles,  entirely  arboreal,  and 
its  diet  is  frugivorons.  Among  the  many  fruits  to  be  found  in  the  rorests 
of  Ceylon  there  are  none  of  which  it  is  soUond  as  the  wild  cinnamon  and  nut 
meg.  The  latter  they  swallow  whole,  digesting  the  mace  from  the  exterior 
of  the  nut,  which  they  afterwards  reject.  The  habit  ascribed  by  Layard  to 
this  species  of  frequenting  pastures  and  perching  on  the  backs  of  cattle  pro 
babl'y.  appertains  to  the  common ’Myna  (AeH  doth  eras  Melanosternus ).  for  it  is 
essentially  an  arboreal  bird,  and  does  not  descend  to  the  ground’at  all. 


NIDIFICATION 

This  species  breeds  in  Jane,  July,  and  August,  laying  its  eggs  in  a  hole 
in  a  rotten  tree,  or  in  one  which  has  been  previously  excavated  by  the  Yel¬ 
low  Fronted  Barbet,  or  Red  Woodpecker.  It  often  nests  in  the  sugar  or  Klt- 
tool  palm,  and  in  one  of  these  trees  in  the  Peak  forest  I  took  its  eggs  in 
the  month  of  August.  There  was  an  absence  of  all  nest  or  lining  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hole,  the  eggs,  which  were  two  in  number,  being  deposited  on 
the  bare  wood.  The  female  was  sitting  at  the  time,  and  was  being  brought 
fruit  and  berries  by  the  male  bird.  While  the  eggs  were  being  taken  the 
birds  flew  round  repeatedly,  and  settled  in  an  adjacent  tree,  keeping  up  a 
loud  whistling. 

The  eggs  are  obtuse  ended  ovals,  of  a  pale  greenish  blue  ground  colour, 
one  being  much  paler  than  the  other,  sparingly  dotted  with  large  and  small 
spots  of  lilac  grey,  and  blotched  over  this  with  a  few  neutral  brown  and  se¬ 
pia  blots. 

They  measure  from  1.3  to  1.32  inches  in  length,  by  .96  to  .99  in  breadth. 

The  larger  figure  in  the  drawing  is  that  of  a  low  country  female  bird 
shot  in  the  Kuruwite  Korale. 
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46* 


S  TURN  ORN  I  S  S  E  N  E  X 
(THE  WHITE  HEADED  STARLING) 

ADULT  MALE 

Length  0.3  to  0.5;  wing  4. EL  to  4.4;  expanse  13.1;  tail  3  to  3.1;  tarsus 
1  to  1.1;  middle  toe  and  claw  1;  hind, toe  and  olaw  .7;  bill  to  gape  1.65  to 
1.15. 

ADULT  FEMALE 

Length  8.7  inches;  wing  4.25. 

DISTRIBUTION 

This  arboreal  Starling,  which!  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  spe¬ 
cies  peculiar  to  Ceylon,  is  very  scarce  in  collections,  and  has  always  been 
looked  upon  as  one  of  our  rarest  birds.  The  fact  is  that  the  portions  of 
the  island  which  it  inhabits  are  wild  hill  forests  seldom  trodden  by  Euro¬ 
peans,  and  hence  its  scarcity  in  the  cabinets  of  collectors;  but  nevertheless 
in  these  primeval  solitudes  it  is  numerous.  It  is  a  bird  of  local  distri¬ 
bution,  being  chiefly  confined  to  the  great  forests  on  the  FeaK  range,  which 
stretch  from  the  Kuruwite  Korale  round  to  Belihul  Oya,  and  the  other  forests 
of  the  Southern  ranges.  Including  the  Slngha  Rajah  and  the  extensive  jungles 
stretching  through  the  Northern  and  lower  part  of  the  Kukkul  Korale  into  the 
Pasdun  Korale.  As  regards  the  latter  locality,  which  is  the  lowest  at 
which  it  has  yet  been  observed,  I  found  It  in  some  of  the  valleys  through 
which  the  Southern  affluents  of  the  Kalu  Ganga  find  their  way  to  the  main 
stream,  and  not  far  from  the  remote  village  of  Moropitlya,  at  an  altitude  of 
a  few  hundred  feet  above  the  sea  level. 

There  appears  to  be  a  continuous  stretch  of  hilly  forest  extending  North¬ 
wards  of  this  place  for  twenty  miles  to  the  Kalu  Ganga,  and  the  White  Front¬ 
ed  Starling  7 ill  probably  occur  throughout  this  region*  Above  Gillymally 
I  foil'd  it  very  abundant  in  forest  of  about  1200  feet  elevation,  and  equally 
so  2000  feet  higher  up.  It  appears  to  cross  over  /into  some  of  the  Western 
coffee  districts  from  the  Maskeliya  jungles,  for  Mr  Bligh  procured  it  in 
1872  in  Kotmalle.  Layard  dobs  not  seen  to  have  procured  specimens  of  this 
bird  himself,  as  he  only  spears  of  it  as  existing  in  Mr  Thwaltes*  collection 
and  in  what  part  of  the  hill  zone  this  latter  gentleman  procured  it  I  an 
unable  to  say.  $  There  is  a  specimen  in  the  British  Museum  procured  by  Mr 
B o a t  e  labelled  New  er a  ‘El 1 1 a. 

Mr  Bligh  tells  me  he  has  never  seen  It  in  Haputale,  but  I  do  not  sen  why 


it  should  not  extend  along  the  entire  base  of  the  Kandyan  mountains..  It 
will  assuredly  be. found  on  the  Eastern  slopes  of  the  Kolonna  and  Morowak  mo¬ 
rales. 

$  (Note)  Mr  Th'  aites  informs  aie  that  his  specimen  was  shot  in  the  Han- 
tana  range  above  Kandy.  (E.H.  Baker. ') 

HABITS 

The  White  Headed  Starling  frequents  fruit  bearing  trees  in  high  forest, 
chaena,  and  patina  woods.  It  Is  frequently  found  too,  about  the  edges  of 
jungle,  and  by  the  sides  of  sylvan  paths. 

It  is  entirely  arboreal,  never  descending  to  the  ground,  but  feeding  so¬ 
ciably  in  parties  in  the  topmost  branches  of  thickly  foliaged  trees.  It  is 
passionately  fond  of  the  wild  cinnamon  and  of  the  luscious  fruit  of  the  Kan- 
da-etta  tree.  In  the  Slngha  Rajah  forest  I  found  it  feeding  on  the  berries 
of  a  small  tree,  (Macaranga  Tomentosa),  which  grew  in  the  gorges  of  the  moun¬ 
tains,  and  likewise  searching  about  jack  trees  near  some  of  the  forest  ham¬ 
lets  for  Insects,  in  the  pursuit  of  which  I  have  also  seen  It  In  company  with 
a,  troop  of  Layardia  Rufescens. 

Its  powers  of  voice  seem  to  be  somewhat  limited,  as  I  never  heard  it  ut¬ 
ter  any  note  but  a  quick  Star  ling -Ilka-  chirp,  which  it  is  particularly  given 
to  when  assembled  in  flocks. 

While  feeding,  it  is  not  at  all  shy,  and  so  Intent  is  it  on  devouring  the 
berries  and  fruits  of  its  choice  that  a  number  may  be  shot  one  after  another 
in  the  same  tree.  Mr  Blight  noticed  that  it  was  fond  of  mulberries,  coming 
into  the  garden  attached  to  his  bungalow  in  Kotmalie  in  search  of  them. 

when  encamped  in  the  Peak  forest  during  the  month  of  August,  I  noticed 
that  this  bird  roamed  about  the  patinas  towards  evening,  flying  in  small 
parties  of  half  a  dozen  or  .more;  it  was  then  very  shy,  settling  on  the  tops 
of  dead  trews,  and  keeping  tip  a  quick  Chirping  until  it  took  wing  or  jy  ap¬ 
proach. 

NIDI El CATION 

I  regret  to  say  that  nothing  is  known  of  the  nidifieation  or  this  olrd. 

The  figures  In  the  drawing  accompanying  this  article  are  thos^  of  an  a- 
dult  female  shot  in  the  Slngha  Rajah  forest,  and  a  young  bird  procured  in  tie 
Gillymally  jungles. 


PAL  AM  BUS 


47*  . 

TORRIKGTONI  AE 
(THE  CEYLON  WOOD  PIGEON) 

ADULT  MALE 


Length  IS. 5  to  14.3  inches;  wing  7.7  to  8;  tail  5.25; 
toe  1.2,  its  el  aw  (straight)  .4;  bill,  to  gape  l.i. 


tarsus  l.l;  middle 


FEMALE 


Length  13.2  inches;  wing  7.2; 


tail ‘5;  tarsus  . 2;  bill  to  gape  1. 


DISTRIBUTION 


Essentially  a  bird  of  the  mountain  forests,  this  splendid  pigeon  Is  well 
known  to  all  Europeans  In  the  central  Province.  it  is  very  abundant  in  the 
New era  Ellia  plateau  forests,  and  on  all  the  surrounding  wooded  slopes  down 
to  an  elevation  of  about  -.'000  f«-et;  below  this  it  is  not  numerous. 

K  el  a  art  speaks  of  examples  being  procured  at  Gampola,  but  this  was  in  the 
days  of  forests;  now  that  the  whole  country  round  that  district  is  denuded, 
the  visits  of  the  Torrington  pigeon  to  it  must  be  few  and  far  between.  I 
met  with  it  in  Neweca  Ellia  in  May,  and  found  it  plentiful  In  the  Horton 
Plains  in  January;  it  seemed  then  to  prefer  the  singular  isolated  groves  on 
the  plains  to  the  surrounding  forest,  owing  no  doubt  to  a  greater  abundance 
of  food  obtaining  at  that  time' in  "the  former. 

It  is  very  numerous  in  the  Peak  forests,  where  I  procured  it  under  5000 
feet,  and  1  have  no  doubt  those  vast  jungles  stretching  along  the  high  moun¬ 
tain  chains  up "to  the  Horton  Plains  now  form  its  chief  stronghold.  In  the 
Morowak  Korale  1  have  killed  it  at  low  as  about  2400  feet,  and  between  there 
and  the  Kukkul  Korale  it  is  ,  1  understand,  abundant  at  times, 

Mr  Holdsworth  remarks  that  "it  changes  its  locality  according' to  the  season 
and  the  time  at  which  the  fruit  of  particular  trees  ripens";  he  found  it  nu¬ 
merous  at  Newera  Ellia  at  the  end  and  beginning  of  the  year. 

Mr  Bligh  has  noticed  that  a  migcatory  movement  takes  place  just  previous 
to  the  bursting  of  each  monsoon,  which,  together  with  its  wanderings  la 
search  of  fruit,  will  probably  account  for  its  somewhat  periodioal°appear- 
ance  in  many  districts. 

This  species  was  named  Torringtoniae  by  its  discoverer.  Kelaart,  in  coin- 
pliment  to  the  Viscountess  Torrington.’ 

HABITS  , 


Frequenting, 
the  mountains. 


for  the  most  part,  lofty  trees  in  the  primeval  forests  of 
and  being  of  a  very  shy  and  wary  disposition,  this  fine  pi 


geon  is  .generally  .a  difficult  bird  to  procure;  but  notwithstanding,  it  is 
much  sought  after  on  account  of  its  excellent  flesh,  and  frequently  falls  to 
the  planter’s  gun.  It  is  entirely  a  fruit  eating  species,  and  feeds  more 


on  the  wild  cinnamon  fruit  than  any  other  kind;  on  this  it  gorges  Itself  to 


such  an  extent  that  I  have  found  its  crop  burst  wide  open  with  the  shock  of 
falling  to  the  ground;  when  thus  satiated  it  is  not  so  wathhful  as  usual, 
and  may  sometimes  be  approached  without  the  crackling  of  a  twig  or  noise  of 
leaves  crhshed  under  foot  frightening  it  off. 

It  comes  very  early  to  roost,  and  I  found  that  it  resorted  to  the  same 
trees  night  after  night,  coming  home  from  its  forest  wanderings  about  4  pm, 
and  settling  down  either  in,  or  somewhere  near,  its  intended  roosting  place. 
It  then  commences  its  "coo",  which  is  a  fine  deep  note,  but  not  so  guttural 
or  resounding  as  that  of  the  Imperial  Pigeon/  now  and  then  moving  about  a- 
mong  the  adjacent  trees,  but  not  flying  away  to  any  distance.  By  waiting 
in  such  places  it  may  be  more  easily  shot  than  in  any  other  manner. 

About  10  o’clock  in  the  morning,  after  feeding,  I  have  found  it  resting 
under  branches  of  moderately  sized  trees  in  the  New era  Ellia  district,  but 
as  a  rule  it  selects  the  loftiest  branches  to  perch  on.  Its  flight  is  very 
strong  and  swift,  and  it  takes  a  good  shat  to  bring  it  down  as  it  darts  out 
of  sane  lofty  tree  in  its  forest  haunts. 

Kelaart  says  that  "it  flies  high  and  in  long  sweeps".  In  common  1th 
other  pigeons  it  drinks  in  the  morning;  and  have  found  it  at  mountain  stre¬ 
ams  as  late  as  n  pm.  Mr  Bligh  "informs  me  that  it  is  unusual  to  find  many 
together  while  feeding,  but  I  imagine  this  depends  on  the  quantity  of  fruit 
there  may  be  on' any  given  tree;  he  tells  me  he  once  saw  thirty  or  forty  on 
a  large  tree  in  the  Dam ben term e  gorge,  but  never  observed  so  many  together 
on  any  other  occasion. 


MID  I  PI  CATION 


I  was  never  fortunate  enough  to  find  this  pigeon’s  nest,  nor  to  obtain 
much  Information  from  niv  friends  in' the  r>em  +  r»oi  _ 


font  from  the  ground". 


warn hi 
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GALL' US  LAFAYETTI  I 
(THE  CEYLON  JUNGLE  FOWL) 

ADULT  MALE 

A 

Length  of  examples  with  fine  tails  (whioh  vary  in  length)  26  to  28  inch¬ 
es;  wing  6). 2  to  9.5;  tail  13  to  15;  tarsus  3*2  to  3.4;  middle  toe  1.7  to 
1.8;  its  o  law  (straight)  .  5  to  .6;  bill  to  gape  1.2.  Length  of  comb  fore¬ 
head  to  extremity  3.2  to  3.3;  spur  .7  to  1.2. 

FEMALE 

Length  about  13.75  inches;  wing  7  to  8;  tail  3.5;  tarsus  2.3  to  2.5; 
middle  toe  and  claw  2  to  2.1;  bill  to.  gape  1.1. 

DISTRIBUTION 

The  Jungle  Fowl  is  more  or  less  scattered  through  the  dry  jungly  dist¬ 
ricts  of  the  low  country,  and  diffused  throughout  the  hills  of  the  Southern 
and  Central  Provinces.  It  is  rather  rare  in  the  jungles  of  the  maritime 
portions  of  the  Western  Province  and  South-western  districts,  and  is  not 
common  even  in  the  forests  of  the  interior.  It  is  occasionally  brought 
intoColombo  and  Gall e  by  natives,  but  very  seldom  indeed  into  the  former 
town* 

During  my  rambles  in  the  jungles  of  the  Hewagam  and  Raygam  Korales  I  ne¬ 
ver  heard  its  note;  but  further  inland,  in  the  Three  and  Four  Korales,  in 
Saffragam,  and  in  the  Pasdun  Korale,  I  have  listened  to  its  well  known  cry. 
Likewise,  in  the  hilly  jungles  of  the  South-western  district,  I  have  not 
met  with  it  near  the  sea,  but  I  have  seen  it  about  Oodagama,  and  further  up 
at  the  base  of  the  ranges,  it  becomes  more  plentiful. 

On  the  Eastern  slopes  of  the  Morowak  Korale,  where  a  drier  climate  pre¬ 
vails,  it  finds  a  more  congenial  home,  and  along  the  Veil  away  river,  and  f  rj 
from  that  Eastward,  it  is  numerous.  '  In  the  maritime  portions  of  the  South 
east  it  abounds,  delighting  in  the  dense  euphorbia  scrubs  along  the  sea 
coast*  From  this  section  of  country  round  the  East  coast  to  the  North  of 
the  Island  it  is  very  numerous,  and  inhabits  all  the  Northern  foresis,  ex¬ 
tending  down  the  West  side  as  far  South  as  the  Kurunegala  district. 

In  the  hills  it  is  resident,  and  breeds  commonly  up  to  about  5000  feet. 

On  the  New  era  Ellia  plateau  and  up  on  the  Horton  plains  it  is  very  abundant 
during  the  North-east  monsoon,  coming  up  from  lower  down  on  the  hills,  and 
probably,  to  some  extent,  from  the-  low  country,  to  feed  on  the  seeds  of  the 
Nillo*  it  is  probable  that  many  remain  throughout  the  year  in  thes^  up- 


lands;  but,  as  I  have  only  visited  the  Horton  Plains  in  the  oool  season,  I 
am  unable  to  say  whether  It  Is  found  in  that  locality  to  any  extent  during 
the  wet  season.  In  February  and  March  1868,  Captain  Bayley  of  Galle  in¬ 
forms  me,  they  bred  at  the  Horton  Plains  in  great  numbers. 

HABITS 

This  handsome  bird,  although  so  very  abundant  In  many  parts,  is  by  no 
means  easy  to  shoot.  It  dwells  entirely  in  cover,  and  though  it  is  fond 
of  frequenting  the  vicinity  of  paths  and  tracks  through  forest,  its  sense 
of  hearing  is  so  acute  that  it  removes  to  a  safe  distance  at  the  sound  of 
approaching  footsteps;  and  though  it'  will  continue  to  utter  its  challenge 
cry  of  "George  Joyce",  it  gradually  makes  its  way  off  behind  some  protect¬ 
ing  hillock,  or  rise  in  thb  ground,  which  shuts  the  road  or  path  from  its 
v  lew. 

The  North-eastern  forests  are  well  suited  to  its  habits,  the  ground  be¬ 
ing  covered  with  dry  leaves,  which  do  hot  decay  so  soon  as  in  the  humid  jun¬ 
gles  of  the  South;  and  among  these,  harbouring  a  multitude  of  seeds,  insec  Is 
and  grubs.  It  scratches  exactly  after  the  manner  of  its  domestic  race. 

This  scratching  may  be  heard  on  a  still  morning;  at  some  distance,  and  if 
the  bird  be  behind  a  mound  or  slight  eminence  it  can  be  approached  if  the 
sportsman  is  cautious  and  makes  no  noise. 

Tne  Jungle  Fowl  roosts  at  a  considerable  height  from  the  -round,  choosiig 
a  good  sized  branch  to  perch  upon,  up  to  which  it  flies  at  an  early  hour 
in  the  evening,  for  the  jungles  swarm  with  hostile’ vermin,  and  its  Instinct 
r,,ams  it  to  leave  terra  firma  before  the  shades  of  evening  spread  a  gloom 
through  the  thick  forest.  At  daybreak  they  fly  down  from  their  roost,  and 
while  the  cocks  challenge  eeich  other  with  loud  calls  of  "George  Joyce",  flip 
ping  their  wings  as  they  walk  slowly  about,  the  hens,  if  they  have  a  brood 
of  chicks  to  tend,  leadethem  out  into  open  places  or  roads,  where  ihey 
scratch  surrounded  by  their  family, precisely  after  the  manner  of  the  barn 
door  fowl,  and  so  Intent  are  they  in  thus  seeking  food  for  their  young,  t 
that  I  have  walked  down  a  road  to  within  shot  before  disturbing  them. 

The  cocks  are  particularly  combative  in" the  breeding  season,  and  when 
the  challenge  note  is  uttered,  if  there  be  another  cock  within  hearing,  he 
replies  and  flaps  his  wings;  the  call  is  continued,  the  birds  approaching 
each  other,  and  they  will  sometimes  cross  a  road  In  so  doing,  and  thus  af¬ 
ford  a  shot.  I  could  never  ascertain  whether  an§t  actual  combats  were  the 
result  of  their  meeting,.,  and  I  think  that  generally  one  or  other  of  tne 
birds  retreat  when  he  sees  his  his  antagonist. 


Layard  however  writes  thus  on  the  subject:  “The  cocks  fight  mo.st  cie^T- 
rately  In  defence  of  their  seraglios,  the  combat  frequently  terminating  In 
the  death  of  one  of  the  engaged  parties.  As  they  not  unfrequently  mingle 
with  the  fowls  of  the  lonely  villages,  they  Gross  with  the  domestic  breed, 
being  more  than  a  match  for  the  plebeian  dung  hill  cock,  and  armed  with, 
tremendous  sharp  spurs.  Mr  Ml t ford,  of  the  Ceylon  Civil  Service,*1  he  con¬ 
tinues,  "s  ewed.me  while  at  Ratnapura,  a  hybrid  hen;  her  general  appearance 
and  call  much  resemble  the  wild  bird;  her  eggs  also  partook  of  the  spotted 
character;  but  Mr  Mltford  never  succeeded  In  rearing  any  chicks  from  them, 
as  they  were  always  addled.  The  bird  was  very  tame  to  those  ith  whom  she 
was  acquainted,  but  fled  precipitately  at  the  approach  of  strangers”. 

As  a  rule  Jungle  Fowl  do  not  thrive  well  in  confinement,  but  several  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  this  have  come  under  my  notice,  the  birds  In  question  having 
been  reared  from  the  nest.  Captain  Bay ley  successfully  kept  a  cock  for 
years  In  his  beautiful  grotto  like  aviary  at’Galle;  and  Mr  Thwaites  of 
Hackgalla  had  some  beautiful  examples  which  I  saw  on  the  occasion  of  my 
■l-'cr.  visit  to  his  bungalow*  which  he  Informed  ie  he  had  had  for  some  years 
in  confinement  without  their  having  In  any  way  suffered  from  their  captivi¬ 
ty.  Mr  Holdsworth  likewise  conveyed  some  to  England,  which  the  late  Revd. 
Dr  Boake  had  reared  In  an  aviary  In  Colombo. 

The  sound  of  the  flapping  of  the  wings,  which  is  of  course  the  Invita¬ 
tion  to  battle,  has  the  effect  of" always  drawing  two  birds  together;  and 
the  knowledge  of  this  fact  has  given  rise  to  the  device  of  Imitating  the 
noise,  by  doing  which  the  sportsman  can  bring  the  cock  up  to  him^  and  if 
he  be  properly  concealed  can  easily  shoot  him.  The  natives  make  this 
sound  by  clapping  against  their  thighs  ’ith  the  palm  of  the  hand  hollowed, 
but  Europeans  'can  best  do  it  by  making  a  pad  with  the  handkerchief,  and 
beating  It  against  the  pain  of  the  other  hand.  By  this  means  the  exact 
sound  can  be  made,  and  I  once  procured  a  very  fine  specimen  in  the  Os  ten- 
burg  woods,  by  adopting  this  plan. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  this  species  does  not  utter  its  call  before 
daybreak,  like  the  domestic  varieties,  and  this  fact  renders  it  difficult 
to  surmise  how  the  habit  first  arose  in  the  latter. 

The  male  birds  have  an  alarm  note,  sounding  like  "clock,  clock”,  which 
they  make,  if  they  hear  any  strange  noise,  when  perched  on  a  branch  and 
about  to  roost.  I  kept  a  wild  bird  In  confinement  for  a  short  time,  and 
being  very  timid  it  invariably  made  this  note  when  I  approached,  at  the 
same  time  running  round  the  aviary  and  trying  to  escape.  The  "George 


Joyce*  call  is,  as  Mr  Holdsworth  renarks,  preceded  by  a  sharp  monosyllabic 
note,  sounding  like  *tek*.  This  gentleman  also  says  that  he  has  seen  the 
cock,  when  •-calling*,  strutting  up  and  down  a  low  horizontal  branch  or  a 
tree,  raising  and  lowering  its  head  as  it  gave  out  its  note. 

I  have  remarked  in  my  note  on  “distribution*  that  numbers  of  Jungle  Fowl 
visit  the  forests  in  which  the  undergrowth  of  *Nillo*#  a  species  of  Strobi-fe 
lan thus,  is  so  abundant,  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  on  its  seeds,  ana  the 
popular  idea  obtains  that  the  fruit  of  this  shrub  has  the  effect  of  stupe¬ 
fying  the  birds.  Certain  it  is  that  at  that  period  the  Jungle  Fowls  in 
the  Horton  Plains  and  about  Mew era  Ellia  do  become  affected,  and  are  appa¬ 
rently  so  intoxicated  that  they  may  be  knocked  down  with  a  stick.  Mr 
Holdsworth,  writing  on  the  subject,  says  he  failed  to  discover  that  anyt 
thing  was  known  to  botanists  of  the  seeds  of  this  plant  possessing  narcotic 
properties;  and  he  suggests  that  the  birds  may  perhaps  eat  some  noxious 
fungus  growing  in  the  woods  where  the  nillo  thrives. 

Another  idea  among  the  Sinhalese  is  that  the  Jungle  Fowl  become  blind  at 
this  season  from  eating  nillo  seeds.  Mr  Bligh  writes  me  on  this  subject 
as  follows:-  “About  chat  season  of  the  year  ii  village  fowls  oe  Drought  to 
the  hills  they  rarely  escape  a  serious  eye  disease,  which  rapidly  spreaus  tr 
throughout  a  given  district,  and  in  many  cases  they  become  totally  olind  in 
two  or  three  weeks.  THIS  IS  THE  DISEASE  which  the  Jungle  Fowl  evidently 
catch.  A  dog  of  mine" caught  a  Jungle  Fowl  with  one  eye  lost,  evidently 
from  this  cause. 

The  flight  of  the  Jungle  Fowl  is  strong,  but  they  rarely  take  wing  un¬ 
less  suddenly  surprised;  their  usual  mode  of  escape  from  danger  is  oy  run¬ 
ning,  which  they  do  with  considerable  speed. 

NIDI FI CAT I ON 

In  the  North  of  Ceylon  the  Jungle  Fowl  breeds  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year  (when  I  have  procured  its  eggs),  and  most  likely  at  other  seasons  as 
well.  In  the  Hambantotte  district  I  have  met  with- young  chicks  in  July, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kaduganawa  in  December,  while  at  Horton  Plains 
young  have  been  seen  in  April;  and  finally  in  the  KuKkul  Korale  I  nave  ta¬ 
ken  its  eggs  in  August.  From  this  it  'ill  appear  that  it  breeds  through¬ 
out  the  year. 

The  nest  is  almost  always  placed  on  the  ..  round  near  a  tree,  under  a  busq. 
or  beneath  the  shelter  of  a  fallen  log;  a  hollow  is  scratched  and  a  few  dry 
leaves  placed  in  it  for  the  eggs  to  repose  on.  I  once  found  a  nest  in 
damp  soil  between  the  large  projecting  flange  like  roots  of  the  Doon  tree. 


containing  two  eggs  partly  incubated* 

I  have  generally  found  that  the  eggs  do  not  exceed  two  in  number*  but 
sometimes  three,  and  occasionally  four,  are  found.  The  general  colour  is 
creamy,  but  some  eggs  are" whiter  than  others;  white  specks  sometimes  pre¬ 
vail  all  over  the  shell  in- the  same  manner  as  in  the  ordinary  hen’s  eggs. 
Sometimes  they  are  closely  stippled  with  brownish  specks,  or  minute  points 
of  reddish  grey,  which  occasionally  tend  slightly  to  form  an  indistinct 
zone  at  either  the  larger  or  smaller  end.  They  vary  from  1.75  to  2  inches 
in  length  by  from  1*24  to  1.49  in  breadth. 

In  1873  Mr  Parker  found  a  nest  on  the  top  of  a  young  tree  about  thirty 
feet  high.  He  writes  me  that  it  had  the  appearance  of  a  crow’s  or  hawk’s 

nest,  of  which  the  Jungle  Hen  had  taken  possession.  She  flew  off,  and 

three  f span  were  found  to  be  in  the  nest.  After  incubation  the  young 
would  doubtless  have  been  carried  down  by  the  mother  to  the  ground,  just  as 

young  ducklings  are  conveyed  from  a  tree  nest  to  water. 

The  young  chicks  when  slightly  larger  than  a  quail,  fly  well  and  very 
strongly;  they  shew  their  Galline  nature  in  displaying  a  strong  affection 
for  the  parent.  I  once  shot  a  hen  which  was  accompanied  by  a  brood  of 
hal"  grown  chicks;  as  I  approached  them  they  ran  to  and  fro  by  the  dead 
bird  until  I  was  close  to  them,  when  they  flew  off. 

The  figures  in  the  drawing  represent  a  cock  from  the  Trincomalie  dist¬ 
rict,  a  female  from  the  Horton  Plains,  and  a  chick  shot  on  the  summit  of 
A legal a  Peak. 


GALLUS  LAFAYETTtl". 
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GALLOPERDIX  BICALCARATA 
(THE  CEYLON 'SPUR  FOWL ) 

ADULT  MALE 

Length  13.6  to  13.8  Inches;  wing  6.4  to  6.6;  tall  4;  tarsus  2  to  2.1; 
middle  toe  and  olaw  1.6;  bill  to  gape- .95  to  1;  spur  .5  to  .7.  generally  two 
on  each  leg,  sometimes  three  on  one  and  two  on  the  other. 

FEMALE 

Length  11.75  Inches;  wing  6;  tarsus  2;  spurs  .3  to  ,5,  one  on  each  leg 
generally,  sometimes  two  on  one  leg,  and  at  times  wanting  on  one. 

DISTRIBUTION 

The  Spur  Fowl  is  a  bird  or  rather  singular  distribution  in  Ceylon,  inhab¬ 
iting  the  damp  jungles  of  the  West  and  South-west,  the  forests  of  the  Central. 
Province  permanently  up  to  an  altitude  of  4500  feet,  and  those  of  the  South¬ 
ern  ranges  as  well,  likewise  the  Eastern  Province  jungles,  but  not  the  Nor¬ 
thern  portion  of  the  island. 

How  far  North  of  the  Mat ale  hills  it  extends  I  am  unable  to  say;  but  I 
have  myself  not  heard  it  North  of  Dambulla,  or  on  the  sea  coast  beyond  the 
Virgel.  On  the  Western  side  it  is  found  in  the  Southern  portion  of  the  Ko - 
runegala  district,  straying  as  far  North  as  Usweva,  and  about  Ambepusse  is 
not  uncommon ;  further  South  it  increases,  and  is  round  in  various  forests 
and  jungle  recesses  in  the  Hewagam  and  Salplti  Korales.  In  Saffragam  and 
Pasdun  Korales  it  is  abundant,  and  extends  in  numbers  throughout  the  wooded 
districts  between  Galle  and  the  Southern  hills,  in  which  latter  it  is  also 
common.  Eastward  of  the  Kolonna  Korale  it  is  rare.  I  heard  it  once  on 

the  banks  of  the  Kirindi  Ganga  in  the  Wellaway  Korale,  but  higher  up  on  the 
slopes  of  the  mountains  it  is  again  common. 

In  the  Friar’s  wood  jungles  and  about  Pilgalla  it  is  plentiful  in  parts, 
though  not  as  widely  distributed  as  1  the  damp  woods  of  the  Western  dist¬ 
ricts.  It  is  found  more  or  less  in  all  the  jungles  of  the  coffee  districts 
and  breeds  about  6000  feet' in  some  parts;  in  the  cool  season  it  is  found  in  1 
the  Newer  A  E'll  la  district,  and  very  probably  extends  over  all  the  plateau  of 
the  Horton  Plains.  It  is  very  common  in  the  Knuckles  forests. 

HABITS 

The  "Haban -Kukula*,  so  well  known  ifi  Ceylon  from  its  remarkable  cackling 
note,  is  one  of  the  shyest  birds  in  the  island,  affecting  the  most  entire 
concealment,  and  only  emerging  from  the  jungle  in  the  early  morning.  It  is 


so  r,7 ary -.that,  although  It  nay  occasionally  be  surprised  or  heard  close  to  a 
path  In  the  forest.  It  Immediately  becomes  aware  of  the  presence  of  the  ene¬ 
my,  and  runs  off  with  great  speed,  instantly  disappearing  In  the  jungle. 

It  does  not,  however,  entirely  confine  Itself  to  forests,  as  I  have  some¬ 
times  found  It  In  lantana  scrub  and  detached  copses  In  the  South-west  of  tne 
island.  I  have  more  than  once,  by  rushing  into  a  small  thicket  with  shouts 
endeavoured  to  get  It  on  the  wing,  but  have  always  failed,  as  it  Invariably 
escaped  by  darting  through  the  grass  and  underwood  on  foot,  and  thus  gained 
the  main  jungle  In  safety. 

On  the  coffee  estates  in  the  Central  Province  it  comes  out  of  the  forest 
the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  and  feeds  along  the  edge  of  the  plantations 
in  silence;  almost  before  the  sun  is  up  it  will  retreat  into  its  native  fast 
nesses,  and  about  six  or  half  past  commences  to  call.  There  is- something 
highly  ventriloqulstic  in  its. note,  and  "this,  combined  with  the  bird’s  mo¬ 
ving  about,  as  I  believe  they  always  do  when  they'  are  calling,  makes  it  im¬ 
possible  to  get  near  them  by  following  the  sound  of  their  notes.  These  are 
given  out,  and  answered  by  the  cocks,  and  if  disturbed  during  the  time  they 
are  cackling,  they  will  wait  a  little,  and  then  recommence  louder  than  ever. 

Layard  writes  thus  on  their  habits:  -  "After  remaining  some  time  conceal¬ 
ed,  if  nothing  occurs  to  excite  their  fears,  a  cock  bird,  bolder  than  the 
rest,  will  utter  a  few  low  notes,  not  unlike  the  plaintive  cry  of  a  turkey 
poult;  if  this  is  answered  from  a  distance,  or  the  bird  is  reassured  dv  to¬ 
tal  silence,  this  call  is  changed  to" a  loud  piping  whistle,  and  the  oirds 
once  more  sally  out  from  their  concealment. 

I  am  convinced  that,  like  the  Virginian  quail,  these  birds  possess  the 
power  of  ventriloquism  to  a  great  extent.  I  have  often  listened  to  those 
in  my  aviary,  and  could  have  declared  that  the  calls  proceeded  from  every 
part  of  the  garden  save  that  in  which  the  performers  were  located.  They 
fly  -!7ith  great  rapidity,  but  prefer  to  take  refuge  in  concealment  rather  thaa 
maintain  a  lengthened  flight.  One  which  escaped  from  a  basket  in  my  nouse 
flew  up  to  the  roof,  and  through  the  ventilating  holes,  but  instead  of  con¬ 
tinuing  on  the  ”:ing  at  the  elevation  it  had  attained,  it. dropped  instantly 
into  a  small  copse,  out  of  which  it  was  hunted  with  much  difficulty,  when  it 
darted  through  an  open  door  into  my  kitchen,  and  concealed  itself  behind  a 
box. 

The  males  are  very  pugilistic,  and  in  their  manner  of  fighting  remind  me 
of  the  game-ooek,  depressing  and  el ev a. ting  the  head,  and  i.iit  ting 
hers’  actions,  <*<c.  \  * 


eacn  ot- 


Though  they  seem  to  do  well  Id  confinement  for  a  short  time,  I  do  not 
think  they  would  live  long  In  a  stale  of  captivity,  their  nature  being  so 
'■’lid  and  shy  that  they  are  unable  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  confined  life 
of  an  aviary. 

I  kept  a  brood  of  four,  which  were  brought  to  me  quite  your%,  for  eight 
months,,  at  the  end  of  which  time  they  -ere  stricken  by  some  disease,  whlco 
carried  them  off  one  by  one.  They  were  at  all  times  very  shy,  hiding  De¬ 
hind  the  artificial  cover  with  which  I  provided  them,  and  whenever  they  were 
frightened  flew  up  against  the  bamboo  covering  of  the  "run*  in  whicn  I  kept 
them,  sadly  lacerating  tfteir  "head's.  The  Injuries  thus  received,  however, 
did  not  appear  to  affect  their  health,  as  one  Individual  lived  for  months 
with  a  bare  skull,  which  he  acquired  by  clashing  his  head  repeatedly  against 
the  roof  of  the  aviary.  They  were  confined  with  an  old  male  bird,  and  did 
very  well  for  about  a  month,  until  they  ' grow  up,  when  they  commenced  to  r 

V 

fight  w,ith  the  old  cock;  arid  after  that  they  became  very  shy  and  restless, 
"'hen  about  six  months  old  they  began  the  regular  call,  uttering  it  generally 
about  eleven  o’clock ;  prior  to  this  they  made  a  chirping  note  something  like 
that  of  a  young  fowl. 

Kr  Holdswor th  brought  some  specimens  to  England,  but  writes  that  "though 
apparently  strong  and  well,  they  all  died  within  three  days  after  the  ship 
entered  the  Thames *.  This  gentleman  also  states  that  numbers  are  trapped 
by  the  natives  in  the  upper  hills,  hair  nooses  being  use-  for  the  purpose. 

N I D I F I C ATI OH 

The  Spur  Fowl  breeds  from  April  till  July  or  August  in  the  low  country, 
and  I  believe,  about  the  sane  period  in  the  hills.  I  found  a  nest  on  the 
17th  of  July  1872,  on  one  of  the  islands  lri  the  Ambalamgodda  lake;  it  was 
situated  under  an  overhanging  rock,  on  stepping  on  the  top  of  which  I  flush¬ 
ed  the  bird  from  beneath  me.  She  ran  a  little  distance,  and  then  flew  off 
with  a  loud  "whirr *  like  that  of  a  grouse.  The  nest  was  merely  a  slight 
hollow  scraper!  in  the-  ground,  with  one  or  two 'dead  leaves  on  the  bottom  to 
serve  as  a  lining;,  the  eggs  were  two  in  number,  and  evidently  in  this  inst¬ 
ance  formed  the  entire  clutch,  as  they  were 'slightly  Incubated.  I  have, 
however,  seen  four  young  in  a  brood,  and  Kr  Bligh  has  net  with  five. 

He  writes  me:  -  "I  once  came  upon  a  family  of  Spur  Fowl  in  large  open 
jungle;  the  hen  flew  of?  at  once,  warning  the  brood,  which  were  not  larger 
than  sparrows,  with  a  loud  cackling  scream,  to  do  the  sane;  they  all  flew 
into  the  bushes  and  trees.  I  watched  one  little  fellow  fly  about  ten  yards 
and  alight  on  the  bole  of  a  large  tree  some  twelve  feet  from  the  ground,  and 


c  linp  to  a  tuft  of  lichen  with  which  the  trunk  was  covered.  So  closely  did 
the  little  bird  squat,  that  I  had  some  difficulty  In  seeing  It  when  I  reach¬ 
ed  the  spot;  when  I  disturbed  It  I  was  surprised  to  see  It  dash  away  into 
the  jungle  with  a  strong  flight,  though  only  a  tiny  chicken. 

As  old  birds  most  frequently  take  to  thick  bushes  when  disturbed  by  dogs, 
from  which  I  have  shot  then,  I  expect  it  is  a  constant  habit  of  the  young 
to  do  so. 

The  eggs  In  the  nest  mentioned  were  of  a  uniform  cream  colour,  and  one  of 
them  was  covered  with  small,  white,  polished,  calcareous  specks,  similar  to 
those  often  seen  on  hens’ eggs.  They  were  rather  broad  ovals  in  shape,  mea¬ 
suring  1.42  and  1.43  inches  in  length,  by  1.12  and  1.12  in  breadth  respec¬ 
tively. 

The  figures  in  the  drawing  are  those  of  a  male  and  female  from  the  South¬ 
ern  Province. 
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